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A BATTLE broke out 
last night within 
the Labour leader- 
ship over plans by 
the shadow Chan- 
cellor, Gordon Brown, to 
withhold benefits from the 
young unemployed if they re- 
fuse to take up places on one 
of Labour's training, employ- 
ment or education schemes. 

A senior shadow cabinet 
member alleged that Mr 
Brown’s proposals were not 
party policy and had not been 
discussed widely with his col- 
leagues. “Many senior people 
have been taken totally by 
surprise by these proposals. 
We have been taken aback be- 
cause it runs counter to what 
we have been saying about 
the Government's coercive 
approach. There was no dis- 
cussion over this and the pro- 
posals should not be pre- 
sented as party policy 
because they are not party 
policy." 

The weight of the criticism, 
known to reflect the views of 
more than one shadow cabi- 
net member, is evidence that 
the simmering tensions 
among those closest to Tony 
Blair have not been resolved. 

In a move designed to 
underpin New Labour's rhet- 
oric about rights and respon- 
si bib ties. Mr Brown said yes- i 
terday that the unemployed 
would have their income sup- 
port cut by 40 per cent if they 
refused to join one of 
Labour's options. A single 10- 1 
year-old receiving £36.80 in- 
come support and living at 
home would stand to lose 
£14.72 of his weekly benefit 
The criticism, as well as 
reflecting unease over a lack 
of consultation, also points up 
the recurring philosophical 
differences over the proper 
balance between rights and 
duties in Labour's proposals. 

Senior parly figures have 
argned against coercive work- 
fare style policies, in which 
claimants are forced to take 
up work or training place- 
ments or lose benefits. 

But Mr Brown said that his 
New Deal — launched yester- 
day jointly with the shadow 
education spokesman, David 
Blunkett — offered both high 
quality training and work op- 
portunities, while workfare 
offered work for benefit 
He insisted the range of job 
opportunites would be so 


good that he did not expect 
anyone to turn down 
Labour's offers. “There will 
be a huge welcome from 
young people far the prospect 
af jobs and education once 
again being on offer." 

Mr Brown promised to give 
260,000 IB to 24-year-olds un- 
employed for more than six 
months a place on a training 
scheme, saying that the £1 
billion first-year cost would 
come from the proposed one- 
off windfall utility tax, likely 
to raise £2.5 billion to £3 
billion. The changes would be 
introduced in Labour's first 
budget and would be self-fi- 
nancing. 

"In return fbr offering an 
opportunity provided by soci- 
ety as a whole, we should ex- 
pect people to exercise res- 
ponsibility. so this is not 
some electoral gimmick. This 
is my genuine belief that 
rights in a modern society 
should be matched by 
responsibility." 

Traditionally Labour has 
opposed compulsion in train- 
ing. and it strongly attacked 
the Job Seekers Act, to be 
introduced next October, 
largely in protest at the in- 
creased coercion. 

Some of the MPs most 
closely associated with fight- 
ing that legislation are known 
to be angry at Mr Brown’s ab- 
sence of consultation. 

Mr Brown insisted his 
plans were not comparable 
with government schemes. 
“This is not a lurch to the 
right by the Labour Party. 
This Is the Labour Party set- 
ting out the philosophy of a 
party supported by a decent 
hard working majority." 

Labour said it had not yet 
decided whether its proposed 
national mmlrnfm wage pol- 
icy would apply to people on 
the new schemes. The issue 
would be referred to its tri- 
partite low pay commission. 

Union response to the pro- 
posals was low-key, with the 
public-sector Unison, declin- 
ing to comment and the 
Transport and General Work- 
ers. Union arguing that while 
the element of coercion was 
new. it could be justified if the 
schemes were properly 
funded. 

Paul Convery of the Unem- 
ployment Unit pressure group 
said: “It's bizarre and 
counter-productive to intro- 
duce a compulsory element of 
this kind.” 

PoBtfcs, page 4 







lan Black In Auckland 

P RESIDENT Nelson Man- 
dela of South Africa last 
night disappointed sup- 
porters of the writer Ken 
Saro-Wiwa and eight other 
critics sentenced to death in 
Nigeria, by rejecting calls for 
immediate sanctions. 

Speaking on the eve of 
today's opening of the Com- 
monwealth heads of govern- 
ment summit in New Zealand, 
Mr Mandela said there was 
no quick fix on Nigeria. 

“I do not think I can call for 
sanctions at this stage,' he 
said. "If persuasion does not 
succeed it will be time enough 
to consider other options.” 
Another powerful leader, the 
Malaysian prime minister. 
Mahathir Mohammed, also , 


opposes suspending Nigeria. 
Bat a high-level appeal for , 
clemency — or for the judg- 
ments to be set aside — is 
likely to be made. 

A tide of international con- 
demnation has followed 
Wednesday's confirmation by 
Nigeria’s military rulers of 
the death sentences. Yester- 
day the Foreign Office sum- 
moned Nigeria's acting high 
commissioner in London to 
urge that the Nobel prizewin- 
ner and eight fellow members 
of the Ogoni ethnic minority 
be spared. 

But the Commonwealth 
looks likely to duck taking any 
robust measures against Nige- 
ria, arguing that quiet diplo- 
macy will have more impact. 

The strongest comments by 
a Commonwealth leader came 
from Zimbabwe's President 


Robert Mugabe who said Ni- 
geria could be suspended 
from the organisation if it ex- 
ecutes the men. 

“It's the life of an individ- 1 
ual here that is at stake, and 
ifs necessary that we do 
everything in our power to 
impress on the regime that 
clemency is the best thing for 
Nigeria to pursue rather than 
proceed to hang this individ- 
ual.'’ Mr Mugabe said. 

From Cape Town, Arch- 
bishop Desmond Tutu called 
for Nigeria “to be expelled 
from the Commonwealth and 
for that body to lead file way 
in Imposing comprehensive 
economic, sporting and cul- 
tural sanctions on the mili- 
tary regime if it does not 
reverse its current policies by 
the end of the year”. 

A more likely scenario, dip- 


Veteran of BA dirty tricks campaign emerges as contender to head Tory PR machine 


David Hencke . 
and Michael White 

D AVID Burnside, the hard- 
nosed public relations 
man who left British Airways 
with a £500,000 pay-off after 
being embroiled in Virgin 
Airlines’ dirty tricks allega- 
tions, is being considered for 
the vacant post to spearhead 
the Tory campaign to win the 
next election. 

Brian Mawhinney. the 
party chairman, is being 
urged to appoint "a tough 
public relations man" as com- 
munications director at Con- 
servative Central Orfice, 
rather than a journalist, to | 


replace Hugh Colver who un- 
expectedly quit the job this 
week, accusing his former 
employers of "machine gun- 
ning themselves in the foot”. 

Last night Mr Colver in- 
sisted that, contrary to 
reports yesterday, he had had 
□o “blazing rows" with Dr 
Mawhinney. But in a series of 
media appearances he argued 
that after 16 years, “minis- 
ters find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to break out and dictate a 
political agenda” — separate 
from Whitehall's agenda. 

Mr Colver was appointed 
six months ago as a “profes- 
sional communicator 1 ’ rather 
than a party figure. The party 
will now reverse that decision i 


but sources confirm, cannot 
see a Fleet Street figure who 
fits the bill. 

Mr Burnside was offered 
the deputy communications 
directorship as far back as 
1661 He has re-emerged as a 
contender because of the need 
to find someone tough enough 
to combat Alastair Campbell 
Tony Blair's aggressive spin 
doctor. However, some pre- 
dicted that John Major would 
veto his appointment 

Dr Mawhinney is known to 
be an admirer af hi s fellow 
Ulsterman, who runs his own 
PR company but retains close 
ties to the unionist cause. He 
was widely suspected of being 
behind the highly partisan. 


selective leak of last year's Ul- 
ster framework document to 
the Times. 

Both men have combative 
political instincts — although 
Mr Burnside previously has 
been thought to be keen to 
stand as a parliamentary can- 
didate for the Ulster Union- 
ists. “It is a question of find- 
ing someone who can work 
with Dr Mawhinney. Not 
many can.” a Conservative 
source said last night 

Some at Conservative Cen- 
tral Office were said to be ap- 
palled at the possibility that 
Dr Mawhinney was consider- 
ing Mr Burnside — particu- 
larly because of bis contro- 
versial record as a lobbyist 


Mr Burnside was ques- 
tioned by the Commons Com- 
mittee on Members’ Interests 
after it was revealed that, 
many MPs were receiving un- 
declared free trips or first 
class upgrades to travel on 
British Airways. The inquiry, 
which also examined pay- 
ments by Ian Greer Asso- 
ciates. BA's lobbyists, led to a 
tightening of Commons rules. 

Mr Burnside later got in- 
volved in the BA dirty tricks 
operation authorised by Lord 
King against Virgin Airways. 
He was sacked by Lord King's 
successor, Sir Colin Marshall 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


{«) It bad to te rnaemberod that m vara is 
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military war hat a propaganda war. 
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Etmofl McCann 
and Owen Bowcott 


rn CONFIDENTIAL Down- 
^^ing Street memoran- 
^^0dum has revealed how 
file judge who investigated 
the Bloody Sunday killings in 
1972 was reminded in private 
by the Prime Minister of the 
day that Britain was fighting 
a “propaganda war" in North- 
ern Ireland. 

Hie document uncovered 
from a previously overlooked 
file in the Public Records 
Office, sheds fresh light on 
the still controversial tribu- 
nal findings into the deaths of 
14 civil rights marchers at the 
hands of the Parachute 
Regiment 

The discovery, made by 
lawyers acting for relatives of 
the victims, comes as the kill- 
ings in Londonderry’s Bog- 
side are due to be examined 
by file European Commission 
of Human Rights. 

The seven-page memoran- 
dum records. a long conversa- 
tion between Sir Edward 
Heath, Chen Prime Minister, 
and the Lord Chief Justice of 
the time. Lord Widgery, who 
had just been appointed to 
head the Tribunal of Inquiry. 

The note — dated two days 
after the killings. February 1, 
1972 — is stamped “Confiden- 
tial" and signed by Robert 
{now Lord) Armstrong, then 
principal private secretary to 
the Prime Minister. 

It opens with the Prime 
Minister thanking Lord Wid- 
gery for agreeing to conduct 
the inquiry and drawing his 
attention to a "number of 
points”. Sir Edward told him 
there should be a “speedy out- 
come”. hearings should be 
conducted while events were 
still fresh in people's memo- 
ries, and that “all the pres- ( 


A demonstrator calling for the death sentence on Ken Saro-Wlwa to be lifted holds np a picture of the Nigerian writer 
on the front page of the Guardian, outside the Nigerian high commission in London yesterday photograph- cuvegrylls 

Mandela rejects Nigeria sanctions 


tected. But he then added, as 
the minute records, it had to 
be remembered that "we were 
in Northern Ireland fighting 
not only a military war but a 
propaganda war”. 

That comment is not 
referred to again in the docu- 
ment nor elaborated upon in 
the ensuing conversation. 
One Interpretation of the 
remark is that in the wake of 
fierce criticism of the army's 
conduct, he was stressing the 
need for an independent 
search for the truth. 

The use of the word “war” 
by ministers is highly un- 
usual. In public the situation 
in Northern Ireland is nor- 
mally described as a "con- 
flict" or as the Troubles. 

The tribunal's narrow 
remit and ultimate findings, 
which by and large vindi- 
cated the army's behaviour 
on the day. are still the sub- 
ject of bitter criticism among 
the nationalist community in 
Northern Ireland. 

In his reply to the Prime 
Minister, Lord Widgery said 
that he saw bis task as “a fact- 
finding exercise". The tribu- 
nal should inquire into what 
happened “not into motives". 
Only eyewitnesses would be 
Interviewed to help to answer 
the “main question, whether 
the troops shot indiscrimi- 
nately into a crowd or deliber- 
ately at particular targets in 
self-defence". 

The Lord Chief Justice said 
he wanted the inquiry to be 
held in Londonderry, “so that 
people were not inhibited 
from giving evidence to it". In 
the event, the tribunal sat in 

Turn to page 3, column 1 
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lomats said, is for an "emi- 
nent persons" mission to 
monitor Nigeria's progress to 
democracy — a method used 
during South Africa’s 
struggle against apartheid. 

The nine were found guilty 
of murdering four Ogoni 
chiefs after what human 
rights groups have denounced 
as a political show trial 

General Sani Abacha, the 
Nigerian leader, has not come 
to Auckland but is being rep- 
resented by his foreign minis- 
ter, Tom Hriml, who Is de- 
scribed as being elusive. 

Yesterday more than 200 
writers joined the chorus of 
protest against the death sen- 
tences with a petition for the 
nine to be released. The 
White House and the Euro- 
pean Union also urged that 
the sentences be commuted. 
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British Gas hands back award for good 
service after huge rise in complaints 



Maggie O’Kane 


A VERY beautiful woman 
in a red suit was exam- 
ining a Polaroid ^hoto- 
gaph of my aura and trying to 
be as nice as possible. The 
photograph, apparently show- 
ing my body’s electromag- 
netic field, had a bright green 
luminous cloud above the 
head, some worrying black 
gaps and an indigo shadow In- 
dicating nervous tension in 
my inner spaces. 

I was in urgent need of heal- 
ing. She suggested Lang Lan 
oil in the bath and wearing 
more red to restore energy 
levels. 

Then a .perfectly normal 
woman in a smart blue suit 
handed me a brochure show- 
ing eight red dots and said in 
a gentle and refined voice: “If 
you put this under your mat- 
tress it win improve your 
aura. It’s rather like sleeping 
under a pyramid.” 

Up on stage at the eighth 
Healing Arts Exhibition 
Andrew, a volunteer, was laid 
out on an operating table. He 
was having his stomach resi- 
due checked out by Sally, who 
told the audience that 
Andrew had a problem with 
his red meat 

The exhibition would be 
easy meat "You're not going 
to make fun of it. are you?” 
asked a Frenchwoman called 
Nellie, who turned to medita- 
tion after a near-death experi- 
ence 20 years ago. 

“OK, there’s some things 
here that are a bit iffy, but it 
gets people interested in tak- 
ing care of themselves and 
being aware of the spiritual 
world and that has to be a 
good thing.” Outside over an 
egg mayonnaise and bacon 
roll and a cigarette I decided 
to rethink my approach. 

This festival of the mind, 
body and spirit, which runs 
until tomorrow, has. . how- 
ever, its share of bare-faced 
chancers: there's one. selling 
bottled water from the Greek 
god Pegasus, left over from 


when he stomped the lands of 
ancient Greece, tapping with 
his hoof and drawing forth 
the waters that have found 
their way to the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall in SW1, retail- 
ing for £2L30 a bottle. 

But there are also the genu- 
ine holistic carers, who for a 
sm all donation reveal the se- 
crets of their massage tech- 
niques and the key to a 
healthy diet 

For £15. Liz, a holistic irido- 
logist to give an a ecu- , 

rate medical map of the body j 
by studing the eye. She con- 1 
firmed the gloomy diagnosis 
of the l umin ous green aura 
In my photograph. After gaz- 
ing into my right eye, Liz con- 
eluded: “A lot of bowel prob- 
lems” and wondered if I had I 
“any problem with Ha tula - 1 
tion”. She briskly recom-, 
mended stringy beans. 

There is a big range: teen- 
age girls in black mini skirts 
selling white plastic tubes of 
Dead Sea mud. There's Shi- 
mara. who puts you into a bag i 
of golden light at the raid of 
the day for her own particu- 1 
lar version of reiki healing. 

“Oh, Shimara," sniffed a 
reiki purist on a rival stall: 
“Shimara does her own thing. 
We actually practise the origi- 
nal reiki as it was developed 
in Japan.” Sniff. Sniff. 

“That's the problem: people 
Just set themselves up and we 
can't stop anyone from 
practising.'’ 

Another reiki “grand mas- 
ter" is advertising two half- 
day workshops for £100. 

There’s obviously plenty of 
money In the body, mind and 
soul business. Graham Wil- 
son, who runs the photo- 
graphic aura stall, doesn’t see 
the relevance in questions 
about how many aura photo- 
graphs a day he takes. At £10 
each he’s not broadcasting a 
daily turnover of £5,000. 

But the workshops are all 
free: at 1pm today toe trestled 
chairs in front of the stage 
will experience the healing 
sounds of the gong, bell and 
conch. Followed, quite 
reasonably, by “massage, its 
many benefits". 

To toe ignorant and unini- 
tiated like myself; toe genu- 
ine offerings of toe eighth 
annual Healing Arts Exhibi- 
tion may well be difficult to 
root out That’s not to say it is 
not a fruitful journey. The 
low Eat melon yoghurt is good. 
But beware of Greek gods in 
small bottles. 


First night 


Modern visions 
from the past 


Jonathan Romney 


Sunrise 

Royal Festival Hall 

I T CAN happen, when you 
watch the unveiling of a 
restored silent-film classic, 
that you feel you are witness- 
ing a solemn ceremony, some- 
thing Impressive but beyond 
your immediate comprehen- 
sion — like classical archaeol- 
ogy rather than living film i 
history. You see glorious 
r uins raised from the dust, I 
but they are not always the | 
kind of cities you want to ; 
explore. 

This year’s Channel 4 Silent i 
is another matter entirely. 
S. W. Mumau’s 1927 film Sun- | 
rise, A Song Of Two Humans, | 
one of the great urban 
visions, is part metropolis, 
part romantic landscape and 
a very large part riotous 
funfair. 

This new restoration (the j 
original negative was de- 
stroyed in the 1930s) is the de- 
finitive article. The score, too, 
conducted live by Carl Davis, 
is the original by Hugo , 
Riesenfeld; it existed only in 1 
toe form of an old optical j 
track, and was reconstructed, 
sometimes note by note, and 
orchestrated by Nic Raine. 

The effect is of something at 
once ancient and spanking 
new. The work of a European 
master given the free run of i 
Hollywood's resources. Sun- 
rise is an explosive meeting of 
German romanticism and i 
glossy mass-production mod- 
ernism. It is pure melodrama, J 
with no characters, just roles. 
The Man (George O’Brien) is 
tempted by a raffish Woman' 
from toe City to murder his i 
Wife (Janet Gaynor). Instead, | 


toe country couple have an 
eventful day in town, with, 
wining, dining, a visit to a 
barber's shop and, in a luna- 
tic digression, the pursuit of a 
small drunken pig. 

Muroau was given carte 
blanche by Fox, and went ail 
out with filmic artifice and il- 
lusion in a way that Holly- 
wood's more visionary film- 
makers have been harking 
back to ever since: Coppola’s 
One From The Heart has its 
entire blueprint in this. Sun- 
rise is a great dream film; in a 
moment of flamboyant wish 
fulfilment logic, the couple 
hop on to a tram in mid-forest 
and It takes them to toe heart 
of the city, evoked in Rochus 
Gliese’s towering, pullulating 
sets. The scale is not just 
monolithic. Mumau is bril- 
liant at creeping Intimacy, a 
set of footprints followed at 
close range through mud, or 
the tormented husband ca- 
ressed by several visions of 
his vaxnpy paramour. 

The music only rarely con- 
firms our preconceptions of 
silent-era scores. Some of toe 
pastoral scenes sound like 
something a modern practi- 
tioner such as Angelo Badala- 
menti of Twin Peaks might 
produce. Elsewhere Riesen- 
feld goes for austere minimal- 
ism, and toe city scenes ring 
with dissonant cacophony. It 
is hard to imagine how much 
Riesenfeld’s original has been 
filtered through Raine’s mod- 
em perspective, but a recon- 
struction is bound to be a 
rereading too. i 

Sound and vision made one 
realise, though, how much . 
Sunrise remains impervious 
to reclamation as camp or 
nostalgia. It looks as daring a 
venture in modernism as iti 
must have in its day. i 


In Outlook tomorrow 


•Martin Woollacott on Israel's 
search for peace after Rabin 
•Interview: Paul Theroux 
•Richard Boston on the 
unsubtle art of cultural tourism 
Plus Peter Sellars on opera; 
suits v anoraks; Smallweed 
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B ritish gas faced 

fresh humiliation 
last night when it an- 
nounced that it was 
handing back its charter 
mark award for high stan- 
dards of customer service. 
The decision followed months 
of speculation that the Gov- 
ernment was about to strip 
the company of toe accolade . 

The move came before char- 
ter assessors had completed 
an audit of standards of ser- 
vice at the privatised com- 
pany. It followed reports in 
the Guardian that toe charter 
mark was in new peril and 
could be taken away at the 
end of the year after com- 
plaints soared by 98 per cent 
in September compared with 
the same month last year. 
Cedric Brown, toe chief ex- 


ecutive of British Gas, denied 
that it was jumping before it 
was pushed. He said the 
award was no longer appro- 
priate for a company being 
radically restructured to meet 
toe Government’s plans for a 
rapid move to fUll competi- 
tion in the domestic gas 
market 

Under the Gas Act, which 
gained Royal Assent on 
Wednesday, British Gas is 
being restructured into four 
separate businesses with its 
pipeline operation, Transco, 
kept distinct from its supply 
business. 

From next April, competing 
companies will be allowed to 
challenge British Gas's mo- 
nopoly in supplying the coun- 
try's 18 milli on domestic gas 
customers in readiness for 
full competition in April 1998. 

Mr Brown said the com- 
pany felt that the charter 
mark “no longer meets the 


requirements of the business 
which was there when it was 
awarded. We will now leave 
each of our business units 
which meets the Govern- 
ment’s requirements to apply 
for a charter mark when they 
think they are ready to do 
so.” 

The move is toe latest in a 
long series of humiliations, 
among them the furore over 
Mr Brown's 75 per cent pay 
increase. 

Zn April toe Government 
gave British Gas a new series 
of standards to hang on to its 
mark, which toe company 
says it has met 

Complaints to toe Gas Con- 
sumers Council in the first 
half of the year rose to 24,999 
compared with 24,359 for the 
whole of 1994. 

In September. Mr Brown 
was forced to apologise to cus- 
tomers for toe deterioration 
in service. But it later 


emerged that complaints 
were continuing to rise 
sharply. 

The Government expressed 

regret that the mark had been 
handed back. Public services 
minister Roger Freeman de- 
nied the move was a blow to 
the charter mark scheme, 
claiming it proved toe system 
had “bite". 

However, Labour de- 
manded an inquiry into ser- 
vice standards at the com- 
pany. Consumer affairs 
spokesman Nigel Griffiths 
gave warning that safety stan- 
dards could also be falling 
and said: "Ministers are 
walking away from the prob- 
lems consumers face with 
British Gas. While toe Gov- 
ernment has promoted com- 
petition and toe break-up of 
British Gas. they have done 
nothing to ensure that 18 mil- 
lion gas customers continue 
to get a high level of service.” 


Unions blamed British 
Gas’s problems on the Gov- 
ernment, pinpointing Michael 
Hesel tine's decision in 1993 to 
ignore advice from the Mo- 
nopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission and push for a rapid 
introduction of competition 
in the domestic gas market 

Donald MacGregor, 
national officer for the GMB 
general union, said: “It was 
this government and Mr He- 
seltine who determined that 
there would be competition in 
this marketplace but all we 
have seen is chaos for the cus- 
tomer. confusion for staff and 
redundancies for many 
workers." 

The Gas Consumers Coun- 
cil welcomed the company's 
move as sensible given the 
restructuring. 
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Wide of mark 


November 1994: Company 

sparks fat cut pay furore over 
chief executive Cedric 
Brown’s 75 per cent pay in- 
crease to £475,(RkJ. 

April 1993: Government 
warns company it will lose its 
charter mark unless it im- 
proves services after com- 
plaints rise by SH per cent in 
three months 

June: Small shareholders 
revolt over top pay at compa- 
ny’s annual meeting 
September: Ten per cent rise 
announced in cost of service 
contracts and repairs. 
November 8: Funding for 
pensioners’ Christmas party 
axed so resources can be con- 
centrated an redundancy pay 
November 9: Company says 
it is voluntarily relinquishing 
charter mark. 


Scargill plans new left party within six months 



Miners’ leader claims 
wide support for plan 
to contest seats 
nationwide after 
split with Labour 
over Clause Four 


Seumas Milne 

and Lawrence Donegan 


A rthur scargill, the 
miners’ leader, has pro- 
posed setting up a 
Socialist Labour Party within 
six months, ready to contest 
seats across the country in 
the next general election. 

Last night he claimed wide- 
spread labour movement sup- 
port for his plan. But it was 
dismissed by the Labour 

Party leadership and .criti- 
cised by leftwing Labour 
MPs, who urged activists to 
fight their corner from 
within. 

A discussion paper pre- 
sented by toe National Union 
of Mine workers president at a 
weekend meeting in London 
raised the possibility of 
founding a trade union-based 
Socialist Labour Party on 
May Day 1996, to stand candi- 
dates in every constituency in 
the country. Yesterday, how- 
ever, he said it should not op- 
pose “socialist MPs". 

Mr Scargill said a ftirther 
meeting would be held soon 
under the auspices of toe Un- 
shackle toe Unions Campaign 
— • a pressure group for the 
repeal of anti-union laws — to 
consider the response. "The 
reaction from all levels of toe 
movement will determine 
what toe end result is." 

The miners' president first 
Boated the idea of a leftwing 
party last month after 
changes to Labour’s constitu- 
tion including final rejection 
of toe traditional Clause Four 
commitment to common 
ownership. But the sugges- 
tion that it could be set up 
before the next election lias 
taken activists by surprise. 

The Labour leadership de- 
clared itself relaxed about the 


prospect “Arthur Scargill is 
a spent force.” a senior source 
said. “He has been out of 
touch with the mainstream 
Labour Party for a long 
time.” 

There was little support for 
the NUM leader from the tra- 
ditional left of the parliamen- 
tary party. Jeremy Corbyn, 
MP for Islington North said 
any breakaway would not at- 
tract toe support of an; cur- 
rent MPs. “I have a great deal 
oT admiration for Arthur. He 
is a great working class 
leader but we should argue 
for socialist policies from 
within the Labour Party.” 

However, he said he agreed 
with much of Mr Scargill's ar- 
gument about the direction of 
Labour policy. "The danger of 
alienating people by being too 
rightwing on economic and 
social policy Is very great 
indeed.” 

Another senior Labour left- 
winger said a breakaway 
would be a mistake, bat toe 
formation of a new left party 
was virtually inevitable after 
toe changes forced through 
by Tony Blair. “New Labour 
is Itself a new party. Let’s 
hold on to the old Labour 
Party,” he said. 

David Wirmick, Labour MP 
for WalsalL described Mr 
Scargill’s proposal as 
"barmy”. 

Among the unions repre- 
sented at the weekend meet- 
ing were toe Rail Maritime 
and Transport union, the pub- 
lic services union Unison and 
toe building workers’ union, 
Ucatt One senior leftwing 
union official opposed to the 
NUM leader’s proposal said 
yesterday: “Blair has to. 
understand that dissatisfec - 1 
tion goes tar wider than those I 
putting their heads over the 
parapet for a new party. This 
will at least start a debate 
about what should be done.” 

There was some backing for i 
Mr Scargill in Scotland, 
where 40 activists attended a | 
meeting in Glasgow this week ; 
to discuss his proposals.' 
Tommy Sheridan, leader of 
Scottish Militant Labour, 
which has won several coun- 
cil seats from Labour in the 
city, described them as a 
“positive development” 


Party ‘would be 
able to galvanise 
mass opposition 
to injustice and 
environmental 
destruction’ 


C HANGES in the Labour 
Party under Tony Blair's 
leadership have made the 
case for a new Socialist 
Labour Party overwhelming, 
according to Arthur Scargill, 
writes Lawrence Donegan. 

In a nine-page discussion 
paper, the NUM leader floats 
the idea of a new party, to be 
called the Socialist Labour 
Party, which would be 
founded “on the basis of class 
understanding and class 
commitment". 

Radical opposition in Brit- 
ain is no longer symbolised 
by Labour but by organisa- 
tions such as the anti-poll tax 
movement, Greenpeace, and 
other groupings outside the 
political mainstream. 

“A Socialist Labour Party 
would be able to galvanise 
mass apposition to injustice, 
inequality and environmental 
destruction, and build toe 
fight for a socialist Britain . ... 

“It would require a simple 
socialist constitution and a 
structure desgined to fight 
our class enemies. This struc- 
ture would demand an end to i 
internal wran g lin g and sec- 
tarian arguments,” he says. 

Mr Scargill calls for a “dis- 
cussion” conference of sym- 
pathisers. which would de- 
cide on a constitution and j 
party structure. An inaugural 
meeting would ideally be held 
on May 1, 1996. 

Mr Scargill disagrees with 
left-wingers who are deter- 
mined to "stay and fight” I 
within the Labour Party. J 
He compares the formation ' 
of a new party in 1996 to the 
early years of the Labour 
Party, when many in the 
trade union movement be- 1 
lieved the Liberal Party was i 
the right parliamentary vehi- 1 
cle for the promotion of its 
interests. 
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Kohl faces 
revolt over 
currency 


Ian Traynor In Bonn and 
John Palmar in Brussels 


C hancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl is lighting 
a mounting domestic 
revolt over his cam- 
paign to make Germany and 
its Deutschmark the anchor 
of a single European 
currency. 

As the latest opinion poll 
evidence published yesterday 
suggested an eruption of pub- 
lic alarm at the prospect of 
losing the mark to , European 
Monetary Union in 1999, Mr 
Kohl was trying to salvage his 
European project and quash 
demands for the sort of public 
debate over its merits which 
Germany — unlike Britain, 
France and Denmark — has 
never had. 

But last night German tele- 
vision broadcast a live debate 
cm the row, featuring the for- 
eign minister, Klaus Rinfcpi, 
the opposition leader, Rudolf 
Scharping. and other officials. 

The lead taken by the oppo- 
sition Social Democrats (SPD) 
on the EMU issue has embold- 
ened many doubters to speak 
up for the first time. 

“A serious debate over 
EMU has to be held, free of 
populism and suspicions,*’ 
the SPD MP, Peter Conradi, 
told parliament He main- 
tained that his party sup- 
ported the goal of monetary 
union, but argued that the 
timing and modalities 
required urgent discussion. 

On Wednesday,. Dr Kohl 
sought to quell the doubters 
here. when he demanded dur- 
ing a heated budget debate in 
parliament, that the SPD 
leader. Mr Scharping, end his 
party’s EMU questioning. 

Monetary union, the chan- 
cellor said, cannot be an issue 
that divides democrats in 
Germany. The implication 
was that to question EMU 
was undemocratic. 

That would make a major- 
ity of Germans undemocratic, 
according to the results of an 
opinion poll yesterday in the 
weekly. Die Woche. 

It found that 61 per cent 
were against swapping the 
mark for a single European ' 


currency. The same number 
expected EMU to lower their 
wages; 60 per cent feared 
greater price instability and 
losses of savings; and 53 per 
cent expected pensions to be 
Jeopardised. 

Dr Kohl’s Christian Demo- 
crats tCDU) responded yester- 
day to the opposition criti- 
cism of the chancellor's 
European policies by accus- 
ing the Social Democrats of 
“Deutschmark nationalism”. 

"Nobody wants to nor will 
trade the D-mark for espe- 
ranto or tutti-frutti money," 
asserted the CDU MP, Fried- 
helm Ost, denouncing opposi- 
tion leaders as "chauvinists’*. 

The government has been 
friRisHng that the future Euro- 
currency will be at least as 
stable as the German mark, 
and appears to be moving 
towards pressing for a "gen- 
tlemen’s agreement” to go be- 
yond the entry conditions set 
out in die Maastricht treaty. 

Under the existing terms, 
only Germany and Luxem- 
bourg currently qualify for 
monetary union, and there 
I are doubts about how many 
I more of the ELTs 15 states will 
be fit for entry by 1997. 

The opposition has de- 
manded a frill parliamentary 
debate on the single currency, 
but Dr Kohl has ruled this out 
until February. The reason 
for the delay may be the chan- 
cellor’s eagerness to secure 
French backing for his poli- 
cies, and to judge whether 
President Jacques Chirac can 
deliver on controversial new 
austerity policies to pass the 
EMU fitness test 

“Without France and' Ger- 
many. EMU cannot work,” 
said Norbert Walter, chief 
economist at Deutsche Bank. 

Mr Chirac is about to shred 
his election manifesto by cut- 
ting spending to make the 
EMU grade by 1997. obliging 
him almost to halve his bud- 
get deficit from 5.6 per cent 

The two leaders are finalis- 
ing a joint manifesto on closer 
European monetary and polit- 
ical union which they will 
publish before the EU summit 
in Madrid on December 15. 

Back mack for EMU, page 7 
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Against a background of City unease, Sir George Young launches the sale of British Rail’s rolling stock, at Liverpool Street station, London, yesterday photograph, martin argles 

Lack of financial detail threatens Railtrack sell-off date 


Keith Harper 
and Roger Cowe 

M inisterial hopes of 
privatising Railtrack 
by next spring are 
being threatened by the com- 
pany's lack of a detailed fi- 
nancial track record, accord- 
ing to a secret memorandum 
drawn up by the Govern- 
ment's City advisers on the 
sell-off. 

The paper, prepared by SBC 
Warburg and obtained by the 
Guardian, admits that key fi- 
nancial information likely to 
be Included in the prospectus 
to be sent out to potential 
shareholders -would be of 


“minimal relevance to poten- | 
tial investors”. | 

Marked "strictly private 
and confidential" and 
addressed to senior officials 
at the Department of Trans- 
port, its merchant bankers, 
N. M. Rothschild, and accoun- 
tants Touche Ross, the paper 
indicates that the sell-off date' 
could slip from April/May 
1996 to the summer because of 
problems with preparing 
enough information to satisfy 
the Stock Exchange. 

The prospectus — which 
will provide a picture of Rail- 
track finances and its future 
performance — has to be ap- 
proved by the Stock Exchange 
I before the Government can 


offer the company for sale. 
Critics of the sell-off will seize 
on the disclosure as further 
evidence that the Cabinet is 
rushing through Railtrack 's 
privatisation to help Bind tax 
cuts at the expense of invest- 
ment in the under-funded rail 
network. 

The memorandum, dated 
November 6, also indicates 
that there has been a dispute 
over the position of the Rail- 
track chairman. Bob Horton, 
who works part time at the 
company. Questions were 
raised by the City regulator 
about his status as an execu- 
tive director, given the time 
he spends at his desk. 

The paper discloses that 


SBC Warburg and Roths- : 
childs had to satisfy the Stock 
Exchange that Mr Horton, 
b rough in by the Government 
to steer the sale through, “is 
devoting enough time to be an 
executive rather than a non- 
executive chairman”. 

City sources suggested that 
investors may be put off buy- 
ing shares in Railtrack if Mr 
Horton's commitment to the' 
company were in any doubt. 

But it was the problems of 
preparing detailed annual ac- 
counts for Railtrack which 
caused the most difficulties 
for the advisers. 

The note suggests that it is 
critical for Railtrack to be 
floated in the spring.. Any 


slight delay beyond the April- 
May target could lead to 
much greater slippage be- 
cause of the need for more de- 
tailed work by its auditors. 

The Stock Exchange 
warned that if the Railtrack 
sale prospectus could be 
issued before June, it would 
have to include fully audited 
accounts for the year ending 
in March. 

Producing such figures 
could delay the prospectus 
still further. 

The bankers hope to escape 
with figures for the six 
months up to the end of 
September 1995, even though 
there is no prospect of the 
sale going ahead before ApriL 


But the Stock Exchange has' 
insisted that these half-year 
figures must be subject to a 
full audit The validity of 
Railtrack’s . accounts, which 
will be the basis for the valua- 
tion, have also been thrown 
into question by the revela- 
tion in the document that the 
company has every intention 
of abandoning a key account- 
ing measure, current cost' 
figures. 

This method of adjusting 
the accounts for the effects of 
inflation, which helps to 
reveal true profitability, is 
required for nationalised in- 
dustries, and was included in 
Railtrack’s accounts in 
September. 


Rabin murder ‘was conspiracy 9 


It could be the lottery’s finger, or 
it could be the long arm of the law 


Heath talked to 
inquiry judge 


continued from page 1 
the predominantly Protestant 
town of Coleraine, SO miles 
away. 

The revelation of the pri- 
vate conversations on the eve 
of the inquiry may reinforce 
claims that there was a politi- 
cal input into the official in- 
quiry from the outset 

Contacted yesterday about 
the document Sir Edward 
said he had never seen the 
notes. "The main thing was 
that I asked him [Lord Wid- ! 
gery] to get on with the in- 1 
quiry and that he published 
within a month,” he recalled. 
“He was entirely free to do 
whatever he wanted.” 

Sir Edward said be did not 
want to comment further, 
without seeing the document 

Lord Armstrong’s secretary 
said that he did not recall the 
document Lord Widgery has 
since died. Lord Hailsham. 
who was also recorded as 
being present at the meeting, 


said last night that he could 
not remember the occa- 
siotLHe declined to comment 

It is rare for such detailed 
records to be released so soon. 
Downing Street minutes nor- 
mally remain secret for at 
least 30 years. The Public Re- 
cords Office said that areas 
which have already been toe 
subject of public inquiries are 
sometimes cleared for release 
earlier. 

Lawyers acting for rela- 
tives of the victims sought ac- 
cess to other papers relating 
to Bloody Sunday, but were 
told they were subject to 30- 
year or 75-year rules. 

In the wake of toe Euro- 
pean Court's recent decision 
on the SAS killings in Gibral- 
tar, there has been a flood of 
applications from Northern 
Ireland to the commission, 
with lawyers alleging that cli- 
ents were deprived of the 
right to life which exists 
under European law. * 


Dank Brown m Jerusalem 

T HE Israeli prime minis- 
ter. Yitzhak Rabin, was 
assassinated not by a 
lone g unman but by extremist 
plotters, the police minister, 
Moshe SbahaL said yesterday. 

“We believe there was a 
conspiracy between 3 group 
of persons who had the infra- 
structure, and prepared their 
aims quite cautiously. We 
would like to know if this 
organisation has more mem- 
bers,” he said. 

Despite toe minister’s con- 
fident assertion, many Israe- 
lis remain convinced that Mr 
Amir acted alone, as he 
claimed in court 


Evidence to support the 
minister is building, how- 
ever. Five men in their twen- 
ties have appeared in court in 
Tel Aviv, where Mr Rabin was 
shot dead as he left a peace 
rally last Saturday night 

The gunman, Yigal Amir, a 
law student aged 25, has con- 
fessed and is in custody with 
the other four. They include 
Amir’s brother Hagai, who 
specially adapted the bullets 
which killed Mr Rabin, and 
the leader of the tiny extrem- 
ist Eyal group. Avisbai Raviv. 
They were joined yesterday 
by Dror Adam and Ohad 
Skomik, both of whom denied 
involvement. All five are reli- 
gious Jews. 

Yigal Amir told the court 


on Monday that he had acted 
in accordance with a reli- 
gious law sanctioning the 
death of anyone who gave ( 
away Jewish land: a reference 
to the government’s peace ac- 
cord with the Palestine Liber- 1 
ation Organisation. 

Yesterday, when police 
searched his home in toe 
plush Tel Aviv suburb or 
Herzliya, they found what a 
spokesman described as 
enough arms "to make any 
terror group proud”. Included 
in toe cache were grenades, 
explosives and fuses. 

Mr Shahal predicted more 
arrests “in the near future". 

Eyal. the Hebrew acronym 
for Jewish Fighting Organisa- 
tion, has no known connec- 


tion with any previous act of 
violence. It is believed to have 
been formed by Mr Raviv, a 
student, after two other mili- 
tant groups, Kach and Ka- 
hane Chai, were banned in 
the wake of the Hebron mas- 
sacre in February 1994. when 
Baruch Goldstein killed 29 
Muslim worshippers. 

Mr Rabin’s assassination 
has caused a wave of revul- 
sion against the far right, and 1 
against toe mainstream oppo- 
sition. whose virulent attacks 
on the peace accord are held 
to have fomented a mood of I 
intolerance and hatred. At the 
same time, the arrest of a 
group of young men from 1 
respectable homes has caused 
dismay in Israel- 


Clashes with protesters feared as French navy visits UK 


Duncan Campbell 

E nvironmentalists 
and anti-nuclear cam- 
paigners have reacted furi- 
ously to a goodwill visit by 
toe French navy due to start 
today. 'A big police operation 
was launched in toe early 
hours to deal with expected 
protests on toe Thames. 

Environmental groups con- 
demned the visit as provoca- 
tive following public dismay 
in Britain over the French 
nuclear tests in the South 
Pacific. 

Demonstrators were plan- 
ning to be in place as toe 


eight vessels sailed into the 
West India Docks in East Lon- 
don at 3am. .Police sources 
said there was a risk of seri- 
ous accidents if protesters 
took to the water in the dark. 
They are also concerned that 
I demonstrators might spread 
I nets across the river. 

The frigate, two patrol ves- 
sels and five training vessels 
are due to spend three days in j 
Britain. A submarine, accom- 1 
panied by five French vessels, , 
one Belgian and one Dutch, 
will lead a second visit to Lon- 
don from November 27 to 30. 

A French embassy official 
could not say last night 
whether the submarine had 


nuclear capability. She was 
also unable to say whether 
the French authorities would 
contribute to the costs of 
policing, which will be tens of 
thousands of pounds. ' 

The French vessels are 
being accompanied initially 
by boats from the Kent and 
Essex police, and then by ves- 
sels from toe River Police sec- 
tion of the Metropolitan 
Police. There will also be heli- 
copter support and officers on 
the ground. The police have 
no jurisdiction on foreign 
vessels. 

A Ministry of Defence . 
spokesman said: “There is a • 
continual programme of ships 


visiting London. On any day 
of the year, you might fmd 
ships from one nation or an- 
other there.” 

The Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament confirmed last 
night that members of its 
action teams would be pres- 
ent when the vessels arrived. 
Greenpeace said it did not 
reveal its plans in advance 
but a spokeswoman said: "We 
think this is a very insulting 
move by the French.” 

The shadow defence secre- 
tary. David Clark, said: "It is 
an Inopportune moment for 
the British government to 
have invited French warships 
to visit London.” 


Edward PiUungton 

A L5-YEAR-0LD from 

Scholar Green. Cheshire, 
was in a peculiar quandary 
last night Either the magic 
finger of the lottery had 
pointed at him and he was 
£10,000 flush, or be was penni- 
less and facing a criminal 
record. 

The uncertainty came cdter 
the National Lottery organis- 
ers, Camelot called In police 
to investigate how Clayton 
Beech came to hit toe jackpot 
despite being under-age. 
Under the rules, it Is a crimi- 
nal offence for anyone under 
16 to buy a lottery ticket 
Camelot was too late to stop 
Clayton laying hands on the 
cash — his mother has drawn 
the £10,000 out of a post office 
on his behalf. The question is 
whether the game's organis- 
ers will have toe gall to claim 
the money back. 

News that Lady Luck had 
smiled on a schoolboy 
prompted a burst of criticism 
that toe lottery was luring 
children Into gambling. The 
National Council on Gam- 
bling called for toe age limit 
to be raised to 18, a floor 
which applies in betting 
shops, casinos, race courses 
and doe tracks. 

Clayton bought his UK 
Treasures ticket last Friday. 
The shopkeeper, John Oakes, 
insisted he was innocent “I 
was convinced he was over 16 
because he used to deliver 
papers for us.” 

Security staff from Camelot I 



Clayton Beech . . . ‘Bought 
winning ticket for mother* 

interviewed Mr Oakes yester- 
day and cleared him of any 
impropriety. But the com- 
pany warned shopkeepers to 
be vigilant about under-aged 
buying and to ask for proof of 
age if they had any doubts. 

Clayton returned to claim 
his prize the following day ac- 
companied by his mother. 
Prudence, who said the ticket 
was legitimately hers. “I 
know that children under 16 
should not buy scratcbcards, 
but it was my money and I 
asked Clayton to buy the 
ticket” 

Further embarrassment 
came for yesterday when it 
was forced to drop one of its 
10 brands of scratchcards, 
Christmas Cracker, following 
complaints by a Christian 
children's charity of the same 
name. Camelot promised that 
the current print run of 150 
million cards would be its 
last 
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Plan for partial sell-off 
of benefits processing 


David Brfndla, Social 
Saw rt o oa Cotnw p ondawt 


T HE handling of social 
security claims worth 
£16 billion a year 
could be partly priva- 
tised under a “radical re- 
think” of income support ben- 
efit, an internal Benefits 
Agency memorandum has 
revealed. 

The likely outcome of the 
review would make it “diffi- 
cult or impossible’’ to achieve 
a “one-stop” benefits system 
as envisaged by Peter Lilley, 
Social Security Secretary, the 
confidential memorandum 
says. 

Although leaked correspon- 
dence this week showed Mr 
Lilley had been resisting 
Treasury pressure to cut 
social security r unning costs, 
the BA review has been 
prompted in part by a 


requirement by Mr Lllley’s 
department to cut the costs of 
processing income support 
Income support is paid to 
5.9 million people on a means- 
tested basis and is the basic, 
safety-net state benefit 
The memorandum, a copy 
of which has been seen by the 
Guard ian, says a radical re- 
think is necessary because of 
factors Including costs; con- 
tinuing problems with accu- 
racy of awards; introduction 
next October of the new job- 
seeker's allowance — to 
which an estimated 1.8 mil- 
lion people will switch from 
income support a need to 
rebuild the income support 
computer system; and fraud 
and abuse totalling perhaps 
£1.4 billion a year. 

Mark Fisher, head of the 
BA’s benefits support branch 
and author of the memoran- 
dum, says the review team’s 
initial view is that it may be 


desirable to split the process- 
ing of benefit claims and pay- 
ments from the adjudication 

upon Stem. 

“We intend to Involve a pri- 
vate sector consultancy or 
consultancies In the review. If 
a split between processing 
and adjudication is shown to 
be viable and desirable, that 
might allow direct manage- 
ment by the private sector of 
aspects of the benefit process 
itself." Mr Fisher says. 

The BA employs about 
65,000 staff. Making some offi- 
cials responsible only for pro- 
cessing claims and payments 
could mean tens of thousands 
of jobs being privatised. 

John Sheldon, general sec- 
retary of the National Union 
of Civil and Public Servants, 
said: “It runs directly con- 
trary to Peter Lilley’s one- 
stop objective and shows that 
government claims about im- 
proving service quality come 


a very poor second to old- 
fashioned cost-cutting.” 

Mr Lilley announced two 
years ago that a one-stop sys- 
tem would be created, so all 
types of benefit could be 
claimed, adjudicated upon, 
processed and paid at a single 
point The memorandum in- 
cludes the conclusions of two 
internal seminars held by the 
BA at its Leeds headquarters. 
It says that “because most 
delegates felt that income sup- 
port adjudication should be a 
specialist task, organisation 
on one-stop principles seems 
difficult or impossible under 
the proposals’’. 

Ideas which emerged from 
the seminars included inter- 
viewing claimants by tele- 
phone. sending the claim 
form by post to be signed and 
returned; and re-mtroducing 
a much higher level of check- 
ing of claim details and adju- 
dication decisions. 


labour’s four new 
^porttuuties 

Employment 

; Employers taking on a long term unemployed person aged 
- under 25 win be offered £60 a week rebate paid for six months. 

' The employer will have to offer approved in-work training for at 
least one day a week, or a day release a week, leading to a 
vocational qualification. 

The Voluntary Sector Option 

Voluntary oranisations will be able to provide opportunities to 
paying a wage equivalent to ttieir benefit plus a fixed sum for 
six months. The employer would have to offer the same 
training opportunities as a private employer 

Full time education 

Young people without basic educational qualification will have _ . - 

the option of studying full-time on an apoproved education- 
training course in cunsultation with, and subject to. the 
approval of the Employment Service. They will be able to keep 
their benefit relaxing the 16 hour rule which currently prevents 
the unemployed from retraining. 

An Environmental Task Force 
Young people will also have the option of a place on this task 
force working alongside the proposed Citizens Service I 
initiative. They will be paid a weekly wage equivalent to their 
benefit plus a fixed sum for six months, and they will be offered 
at least a day release a week, leading to a vocational 
qualification. 

Labour’s Sanction 



Anyone aged under 25 refusing one of 
these four options will after a month 
lose 40 per cent of their 
income support 



■ Existing 
government 
schemes 

Youth Training Guarantee 

A training place lor all 1 6-1 7 years olds not in 
work or education. Since 1988 benefit 
withdrawn if place is rejected. 

Training for Work 

A mixture of training and work experience, 
delivered by the Traning Enterprise Councils, 
available to ail unemployed, but 30 per cent on 
the 225.000 places are in this age group. 

Job Plan workshops 

individual assessments for those unemployed for over a year - a 
one week course in job seeking skills 

1-2-1 scheme 

Specially for 18 to 24 year olds who on reaching one year’s 
unemployment refuse all other offers of help. A series of 6 
Interviews with a named Employment Sendee adviser which may 
lead Into Workwise (see below) if the client requires this additional 
help. Claimants will be guided through a programme of job search. 

If they fell, to attend their benefit is suspended until they do attend. 

Workwise 

A 4 week remotivational course for 1 8 to 24 years olds who on 
reaching one year’s unemployment refuse all other offers, and are 
in need of Intensive help. 

Government Sanctions 

From October next year the Job Seeker’s Allowance will be ! 

introduced whereby the unemployed, can-be directed to a. < . > 

specific course of action to make themsetf more OTphyatite. -fly . ” 
they are directed to go on a Jobpian Worksheet* ' ■ • - 

similar scheme. - 


Work for idle hands . . . Labour’s proposals to require 18- to 25-year-oids who have been jobless for longer than six 
months to accept a place on a scheme are outlined above. They would cost an estimated £900.000 to run in the first year. 


••• 
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Happy to compete equally: Theresa May at Finsbury Square. London, near her City office photograph- martin argles 

Candidate who left ministers trailing 


Rebecca Smrthers 
meets the woman 
who scattered top 
Tory ’chickens’ 


C ITY high flyer Theresa 
May is rightly proud of 
being picked last week 
to fight the safe seat of Maid- 
enhead for the Conservatives. 

Conservative selection com- 
mittees tend to favour middle- 
aged professional men with 
two children and an “unpaid" 
Tory wife In tow to help turn 
out the sponge cakes for fund- 
raising bazaars. 

The opposition was three 
“chicken-run” MPs, the 
Transport Secretary Sir 
George Young, transport min- 
ister John Watts and educa- 
tion minister Eric Forth, all 
looking for new seats sifter 
boundary changes to their ex- 
isting constituencies. 

“At the end of die day the 
association must _ have de- 
cided that I had the right ex- 
perience and qualities for the 
job,” she says, admitting that 
having failed at the final hur- 
dle in three other constituen- 
cies — Tewkesbury, Chatham 
& Aylesford and Ashford, it 
was a big relief to have been 
selected tor Maidenhead. 

. Newly created as a result of 
the boundary changes, the 
Maidenhead seat will never- 


C ONSBRVATIVE activ- 
ists in the Surrey heart- 
lands have voted against 
immediately readopting 
Reigate’s MP, Sir George 
Gardiner, as their candi- 
date after controversy over 
his support for John Red- 
wood's leadership chal- 
lenge. writes Michael White. 

The Reigate party execu- 
tive decided unanimously 
last night to postpone a de- 
cision either to re-adopt 60 - 
year-old Sir George or 


throw open the selection. 
The decision will now be 
taken after May’s local 
elections, when they hope 
to regain control of the 
council. 

Sir George, veteran That- 
cherite chairman of the 92 
Group, is not prepared to 
stand down without a fight, 
contrary to a Guardian 
report last night, though 
there are signs he may do 
so if his executive decides 
to open up the contest. 


theless be an ultra-safe Con- 
servative one. sucking in 
Tory diehard voters from 
Michael Trend's Windsor and 
Maidenhead seat and John 
Redwood's Wokingham seat 

Clergyman’s daughter Mrs 
May, aged 39. cut her political 
teeth as a teenager stuffing 
envelopes for the local party 
in Oxfordshire, and became 
active in student politics at 
Oxford University where she 
met her husband, investment 
banker Philip. 

She kicked off her City 
career at the Bank of Eng- 
land. and is now head of Euro- 
pean affairs at the Associa- 
tion for Payment Clearing 
Services, which handles 
clearing for banks and build- 
ing societies. 

After eight years as a coun- 
cillor in the London Borough 
of Merton, she stood down 
last year to fight the Barking 


by-election won. by Labour’s 
Margaret Hodge, after failing 
to get elected to North West 
Durham in the 1992 general 
election. 

As the Mays prepare to 
move from London to Maiden- 
head. one thing is clear. 
“There’s absolutely no ques- 
tion of my husband rustling 
up sponge cakes," she insists. 
“He is completely supportive, 
but he has his own job to do. 
He knew of my interest in 
politics when we first met. 
and understands how impor- 
tant it is to me. He is well 
aware what the Job will 
involve.” 

With the Imminent depar- 
ture of many of the Conserva- 
tive Party’s “grandes dames” 
including senior Tories such 
as Dame Jill Knight and 
Dame. Elaine Kellett-Bowman, 
the Conservative Party is now 
in serious danger of ending 


up with fewer women MPs 
after the next general elec- 
tion. Of the 60 women repre- 
sentatives in the Commons, 
only 19 are Conservative 

But. pressed to concede 
whether the Tories could be 
taking practical steps to en- 
courage more women to 
stand. Mrs May is unrepen- 
tant “I'm totally opposed to 
Labour's idea of all-women 
shortlists and I think they are 
an insult to women. I've com- 
peted equally with men in tny 
career, and I have been happy 
to do so in politics too.” 

Mrs May is in the enviable 
position of being the first 
woman candidate to have 
been selected for a seat that 
does not have to be won from 
the opposition. Anne Job son 
recently won the nomination 
to fight the marginal scat of 
Birmingham Yardiey. which 
is held by another women. Es- 
telle Morris. And Elizabeth 
Gibson is to fight Glenda 
Jackson for Hampstead and 
Highgate. 

But although Mrs May un- 
doubtedly stands a very good 
chance of winning the Maid- 
enhead seat, what remains to 
be seen is whether she will 
become an MP in opposition 
or government. 

“We can win. As time goes 
by. we’U see the narrrowing 
of the gap In the opinion polls. 
But no party* can, afford to -be 
complacent. My campaigning 
starts now.” 


Student politician who rose to pinnacle of corporate power 

PR man who moves 
easily between 
industry and politics 


Rebecca SmHhers 


D AVID Burnside began in 
local politics in Northern 
Ireland and rose to the pinna- 
cle of corporate public rela- 
tions at British Airways. 

He was described as the 
most powerful in-bouse PR 


man in Britain. But after an 
eight-year stint with Britain's 
national carrier, he was 
ousted — with a reported 
£500,000 payoff — by the 
chairman. Sir Colin Marshall, 
after orchestrating the "dirty 
tricks” campaign against 
Richard Branson’s Virgin air- 
line. 

Bom in BaUymoney. Co An- 
trim in 1951, Mr Burnside 
was. at 21 , the youngest candi- 
date for the Northern Ireland 
Assembly. He lost, and be- 
came a press officer tor the 
hardline Unionist Vanguard 


Party. He moved to London 
and was seconded to the par- 
liamentary assembly of the 
Council of Europe in Stras- 
bourg in 1978 before being 
headhunted by the Institute 
of Directors. The then Conser- 
vative Party chairman, John 
Gummer, invited hixn to join 
Central Office as deputy di- 
rector of communications in 
1964, Instead, he accepted BA 
chairman Lord King's offer to 
join the airline. As director of 
corporate affairs, he oversaw 
the privatisation of BA and 
supervised a sophisticated 


lobbying operation, in which 
MPs were offered visits 
abroad. 

Since his departure from 
BA in 1983, Mr Burnside has 
run his own, relatively low- 
profile PR firm, David Bum- 
side Associates. Among his 
clients is British Mediterra- 
nean Airways, chaired by for- 
mer Tory chief whip Lord 
Hesketh. 

This year, Mr Burnside was 
rumoured to have nearly de- 
railed die Irish peace talks by 
leaking the framework docu- 
ment to the Times. 



“What we’ve 
got to get away 
from, Bel,” he 
told meata 
consultative 
coffee- 
morning, “is 
this idea that 
dull, grey, yes- 
men should be 
placed in key 
positions of 
power.” “You 
mustn’t say 
that. Jack! 
You’re hot 
undeserving at 
all!” 1 reassured 
him. “And that 
cravat you wear 
on alternate 
Sundays isn’t 
grey at all.” 

Bel Littlejohn 
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T HE music industry is 

to consider whether a 
new chart is needed for 
“borderline classics'' 
considered too mainstream 
for the classical top 50. 

The decision follows several 
instances in which record 
companies have offered what 
they regard as modem flaw- 
sics for inclusion in the chart, 
only to have them rejected by 
the industry's classical chart 
eligibility panel 
The growing number of 
releases that combine classi- 
cal Western traditions with 
other influences, and the en- 
suing debate about how to de- 
fine classical music, have 
split the classical world. 

Traditionalists complain 
that established classics are 
being denied chart exposure 
by what they claim is virtu- 
ally pop music. They argue 
that it is at tr a c tiv e to pitch 
quasiclaasical records at the i 
classical charts, since secur- 
ing an entry — and therefore 
generating wider public inter- 
est — takes far fewer sales 
than gaining a place on the 
all-inclustve UK top album 
chart The more modem wing 
counters with claims ctf elit- 
ism and jealousy over the 
growing market for contem- 
porary works. 

At the centre of the debate 
is the eligibility panaL Crite- 
ria for deciding what consti- 
tutes classical music include 
whether a piece is classical in 
structure, whether the com- 
poser has a “working life'' in 
the classical field and, in the 
case of soundtracks, whether 
the work makes sense if 
heard beyond the film or tele- 
vision programme. 

In the coming months dis- 
cussions win intensify, after 
the decision last week by 
Chart Information Network 
(CIN), the body responsible 
for managing mid marketing 
Britain’s charts, to consult 
the industry on whether a 
“borderline classic” chart cat- 
egory is needed. A decision 
may be reached by February: 
CIN will have to be con- 


vinced that there is enough 
material to fill the new chart, 
and that there are enough in- 
terested radio stations and 
publications that would con- 
tribute towards its cost - 

Roger Lewis, managing di- 
rector of EMI Premier and 
member of the eligibility com- 
mittee, believes having two 
charts will allow modern 
works to get the recognition 

they deserve. 

“The d efinit ion of classical 
music was clear until 1910 
with the start of jazz, but it is 
blurred thereafter.' 1 he said. 
“The boundaries are being ex- 
panded; another chart would 
reflect what Is *aki«g place in 
the musical area that sur- 
rounds the core classical 
world.” 

Alison Wenham, the panel's 
chairwoman, welcomes the 
debate on whether what she 
calls “borderline classics” 
need their own chart “It 1 
j shows there is a lot of excel- 
lent music coming through 
and that there is life in the old 
dog yet” 

However,- Declan Colgan, 
head of specialist music at | 
Virgin, believes a second 
chart smacks of narrow-mind- 
edness and says that if his art- 
ists describe themselves as 
classical composers that is 
how they should he viewed. 

He also mainteinB it is un- 
fair to discriminate against a 
work on grounds that it was 
written as a soundtrack or to 
accompany an advertisement 
when many of the great clas- 
sical composers wrote to 
please affluent patrons. 

“Ifs snobbery." he said. 
Three years ago the classical 
world wasn’t interested in us 
because we weren’t selling 
many records. Ifs only since 
that's changed that the con- 
troversy: started, and they say 
they don't want to be associ- 
ated with us.” 

William Robson, deputy 
head of music atRadio 3, said: 
“This Is a commercial busi- 
ness, but charts are danger- 
ous things and popularity is 
no measure of quality." 


In dispute . . . Music over which argument has raged include s the soundtrack to Pride and Prejudice, top right, wr i tten by Carl Davis, left. Adi emus grew 
from music for a TV commercial by Karl Jenkins, of Soft Machine, centre. Ian Anderson, right, recorded an album with the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 

Pride and Prejudice in recording business 
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T HE difficulty of defin- 
ing classical music was 
illustrated recently 
when the classical chart eli- 
gibility panel, which ad- 
vises on what should go 
into the classical chart, was 
asked to rule on an album 
called A diem us — Songs of 
Sanctuary. 


Composed by Karl Jen- 
kins, a classically trained 
! musician formerly with the 
rock band Soft Machine, 
and featuring the London 
Philharmonic, Adiemns 
grew from music written 
for a Delta Air Lines televi- 
sion commercial. 

The panel ruled that 
Adiemns was not classical, 
but Its record label Ven- 
ture, part of Virgin, ap- 


pealed, supported by the 
London Philharmonic. Its 
chairman, Robert St John 
Wright, wrote to CIN argu- 
ing: "lately we have been 
involved with compositions 
that have included hitting 
onr instruments . . . even 
tearing op the music and 
walking off stage while the 
percussion section played 
children’s squeaky toys! I 
Yet all this is referred to as | 
’classical' and put on and 
sold to the public as such. 
One can only conclude that 
the field is much wider 
today." 


Eventually the British 
Phonographic Industry's 
chart supervisory commit- 
tee ruled that Adiemns was 
classical, and it entered 
that chart at number three. 
It is at number one in the 
weekly classical chart and 
has sold nearly 60,000 
copies. 

Since Adiemus came out, 
the eligibility panel has 
been expanded to include 
not only executives from 
classical labels, but also a 
representative of Radio 3 
and a record dealer. Ap- 
peals against its decisions , 


are no longer possible, and 
according to music indus- 
try insiders it turns down 
“nearly everything that’s 
come in”. 

The soundtrack to Pride 
and Prejudice, written by 
film and television com- 
poser Carl Davis, foiled to 
meet the panel's standards. 
So too did choral works by 
the medieval abbess Hilde- 
gard von Bingen, which 
had been given a 1990s 
treatment, and an album by 
Jethro Tull flautist Ian An- 
derson with the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 


BRITAIN 5 


French 
bid for 
‘bomb’ 
captive 


Alex Duval Smith In Parts 


F RENCH police yesterday 
lodged an extradition 
warrant for a suspected 
Algerian terrorist who was 
remanded In custody in Lon- 
don yesterday, charged with 
conspiring to cause an 
explosion in France. 

Rachid Ram da, aged 26 , 
who is known in France and 
Algeria under at least live 
a l ia s e s, was remanded in cus- 
tody at Bow Street magis- 
trates’ court over an offence 
committed between July 2S 
and November 7. 

The French government 
has 40 days to provide docu- 
ments supporting the extradi- 
tion demand. 

Seven people died and more 
than 80 were Injured in a 
bomb explosion at Saint-Mi- 
chel underground train 
station in Paris on July 25. 

However, French police are 
believed to be having diffi- 
culty linking Mr Ramda di- 
rectly to any one of the terror- 
ist shootings and bombings 
which have claimed 10 lives 
since July. 

A French police source said 
yesterday that, after being 
given access to Mr Ramda's 
British bank records, a 
French judge had established 
that he had sent "tens of thou- 
sands of francs" from a West- 
ern Union branch in Ham- 
mersmith, west London. 

The recipient of the money 
has been named as Boualem 
Bensaid, a student who is de- 
scribed as the “Parisian 
emir’’ of the Croupes Islami- 
ques Armees (GIA) — a collec- 
tion of Algerian muslim fun- 
damentalist guerrillas. 

The CIA wants to disrupt 
bogus presidential elections 
which have been called by the 
governing military junta on 
November 16. 

French police say that they 
have tapes of telephone con- 
versations by Mr Ramda. 
They say that from July he 
was in regular contact with 
Mr Bensaid and with Khaled 
Kelkal, a 24-year-old terrorist 
suspect shot dead by French 
police in Lyon last month. 

To succeed in their extradi- 
tion demand. French police 
need to establish that Mr 
Ramda was part of a chain of 
command which went 
through Mr Bensaid to 
French-based terrorists. 

Ramda was detained in 
London under the Prevention 
of Terrorism Act last Satur- 
day. Three other Algerians 
detained under the act are 
still being held in London- 
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6 WORLD NEWS 



Chang Ju-Yung, the ailing founder of Sooth Korea’s giant Hyundai group, is supported by aides past lines of journalists and into the prosecutor's 
office in Seoul yesterday to face questions on the $650 million slush fund amassed by Roh Tae-Woo when he was president photograph: kimjae-hwan 



Army falters in sight of Tamil ghost town 


Suzanne Goldenberg in Colombo sees 
the Sri Lankan army apparently unnerved 
by the prospect of victory in Jaffna 


A FTER 12 years of a war 
in which they have 
often tasted defeat, Sri 
Lankan soldiers are within 
three miles of their greatest 
prize — the Tamil Tiger capi- 
tal of Jaffna — yet they dare 
not enter the town. 

Sri Lanka's state-controlled 
media have reported almost 
no change in army positions 
over the past eight days, 
repeating only that the sol- 
diers “are continuing to con- 
solidate" their hold on areas 
captured from the Tigers. 

In the meantime, Jaffna has 
became a ghost town, with 
most of its 300.000 citizens 
having fled to the eastern pen- 
insula or across the lagoon to 
the mainland. Fewer than 
20,000 are believed to have 
stayed behind, and most are 
sheltering in schools or 
churches. All shops are 
closed; only the hospital is 
functioning. 

To the government's dis- 
may, this exodus has over- 
shadowed both its victory 
over the Tigers and its earlier 
efforts to negotiate an end to 
the war. The. flight from 


Jafiha began on October 30 
after the Tigers announced on 
loudhailers that "a demonic 
force will attack us from sev- 
eral directions. We will res- 
pond likewise. Since we are 
going to resist every inch 
against a state drunk with 
racism, you people must evac- 
uate thifi game night.” 

The migration has scotched 
government hopes that it 
could restore its rule over the 
peninsula after five years in 
which the Tigers ran a paral- 
lel a dminis tration. As long as 
people are too afraid to return 
to their homes, it will be im- 
possible to restore normality. 

Government planes have 
been dropping leaflets over 
the war zone, calling on 
people to wait for troops to 
arrive, and promising that it 
is serious about peace. 

“This war is not against 
you.” say the pamphlets In 
English and Tamil. “The war 
that is currently being fought 
is not of our choosing. It is a 
path we are regretfully com- 
pelled to tread but we are de- 
termined to continue our 
journey towards peace." 



Jaffna 

Most of its 300.000 
residents have fled 
the city 


Many T amils think it’s just 
too risky to stay. “Over the 
past 12 years, we really got 
used to things, but now this Is 
too much. There are shells 
everywhere, everybody is 
really scared," said a trader 
who fled from Jaffna. “Now 
the Tigers are withdrawing, 
but they might go back and 
attack. We don’t know what 
their plan Is. We can't be sure 
of how the army will behave.” 
Despite a growing sense of 
disquiet about the delay in 
the offensive. Sri Lankan offi- 
cials insist the soldiers have 
not -run out of steam. They 
say the go-slow is necessary 
in order to search out and de- 
stroy mines and booby traps 
that are believed to have been 
left on the outskirts of town. 


"We can take Jaffna in two 
days if we want to but we are 
going slowly because we want 
to avoid civilian casualties," 
the deputy defence minis ter. 
Anuruddha Ratwatte. said. 

However, there is growing 
evidence that official claims 
that just 10 civilians have 
been killed during the offen- 
sive are unrealistic. ' 

“Aerial attacks have taken 
place and shells have fallen 
far away from actual fighting 
and civilians were forced to 
flee after hurriedly burying 
the dead.” a report released 
yesterday by the University 
Teachers fbr Human Rights 
(Jaffha), said. 

It claimed chat many of the 
46 civilians killed in the worst 
day of clashes around the 



town of Neerveli on October 
30 were refugees who died in 
aerial attacks six to nine 
miles away from the scene of 
fighting. 

Tamil leaders in the rest of 
the island who are over- 
whelmingly opposed to the 
Tigers, have protested at the 
civilian deaths and called for 
a ceasefire. However, should 
the army falter now. it would 
be a terrible loss of face for 
the government of Chandrika 
Ranriaranaikp Kumaratunga. 

“In the minds of Sinhalese, 
taking J affna means: ‘Ah, 
now we have won the war*, 
said a retired officer. “But the 
Tigers will creep in from 
somewhere and hit the army 
and then start the whole thing 
again.” 

The officer dismissed 
claims that the army has de- 
layed taking Jaffna to secure 
the island against Tiger sui- 
cide bombing attacks. 

“What about securing Co- 
lombo, the Tigers can attack 
where they want, we don’t 
have the numbers to guard 
it,” he said. 

Senior officers are believed 
to be unhappy with the tim- 
ing of the offensive, which co- 
incides with the northeast 
monsoon, and blame Mr Rat- 
watte for allowing his politi- 
cal agenda to dictate the pace 
of the military campaign. 


Fears for safety 
of Mandela as 
chaos reigns in 
guards’ ranks 


David Beresford 
in Johannesburg 
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under £25 to around £2,000 and 
are available today from Argos. 
Comet John Lewis. Millers, Tandy, 
-Tempo, by Mafl Order and from aU 
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THERE is concern for the 

I safety of Nelson Man- 
dela in the wake of the 
Rabin assassination, which 
appears well justified by 
the chaotic state of the VIP 
safety unit, the National 
Protection Services (NFS). 

The police commissioner. 
General George Fivaz, has 
confirmed fears of a copy- 
cat attack, because of paral- 
lels between the political 
situation in South Africa 
and Israel. He put his force 
on special alert after 
threats of a backlash by 
rightwing groupings in- 
censed at the arrest of the 
former defence minister, 
Gen Magnus Mai an. and 10 
retired military command- 
ers on murder and conspir- 
acy charges. 

But an added threat to Mr 
Mandela and other key offi- 
cials may lie within the 
protection unit itself. In 
line with the government's 
commitment to national 
reconciliation, the NPS was 
formed by amalgamating 
the old Police Special 
Guard Unit, the ANC’s de- 
partment of intelligence 
and security (DIS) and secu- 
rity officials from the Pan- 
Africanist Congress. 

It has had some ludicrous 
consequences: the unit has 
two commanders, for exam- 
ple. one from the ANC and 
the other a member of the 
old police guard. 

Mr Mandela's body- 
guards are drawn, with bis 
approval, from the ANC 
and police veterans. Bnt 
ANC guards are so suspi- 
cious of their police coun- 
terparts that on occasions 
they “cover*' them as well 
as the public. 

Mr Mandela's deputy, 
F. W. de Klerk, is so suspi- 
cious of the ex-guerrillas 
that he refuses the protec- 
tion of any recruits from 
the liberation armies. 

The spirit of “reconcilia- 
tion'’ appears to have com- 
promised the vetting pro- 
cess. One AN C man is 
alleged to have murdered 
an alleged criminal In 
Soweto while another Is 
reputed to lead bis own vig- 
ilantes in a township out- 
side Durban. 
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Speaker takes centre stage after Powell bows out 

Republicans pin 
hopes on Gingrich 


Jonathan Freedland 
In Washington 


T HE Republican quest 
for a saviour switched 
to Newt Gingrich yes- 
terday, amid deep dis- 
appointment at General Colin 
Powell's decision not to run 
for president 

The frenzied political and 
mprii.’i attention which had 
been fixed on the general for 
two months refocused on Mr 
Gingrich almost Immediately 
— stirred up by the Speaker 
himself. 

Briefing the press an hour 
after Gen Powell’s announce- 
ment on Tuesday, Mr Ging- 
rich said Ik would spend the 
November 23 Thanksgiving 
holiday with his wife Mari- 
anne “frankly” mulling over 
his options. 

“We haven't made any deci- 
sions." he said, adding that he 
would have been “substan- 
tially less likely" to enter the 
race if Gen Powell had not 
pulled out He said he had not 
believed there was room for 
two candidates to join the 
Republican contest this late 
— implying that there was 
room for one. 

Mr Gingrich, the ideologi- 
cal engine of the Republican 
Party and widely considered 
its most dynamic force, has 
repeatedly refused to rule out 


a 1996 presidential run. He 
said yesterday he would make 
a final decision by December 
15. the deadline for entry Into 
the pivotal New Hampshire 
primary, the country's first. 

Party managers are uncon- 
vinced that Mr Gingrich vein 
become a candidate. The risks 
are great: he would stand to 
lose the Speaker’s chair and 
even his seat in the House. No 
sitting Speaker has ever been 
elected president. 

He would also haw to fend 
off allegations of a conflict of 
interest, relating to his 
$4.5 million contract with the 
publisher Harper Collins, 
owned by Rupert Murdoch. 
The deal was brokered while 
Mr Murdoch had business in- 
terests under congressional 
review. 

Religious conservatives in 
the Republican Party are un- 
happy about Vanity Fair's 
revelations in August of 
serial infidelities in the 
Speaker's first marriage and 
rumours of similar difficul- 
ties in his present one. 

But others fear that without 
a charismatic player the 
Republicans stand to lose the 
White House in 1996, forfeit- 
ing the gains of the "Republi- 
can revolution" set in train 
by the party's 1994 takeover of 
Congress. Without Gen Pow- 
ell Republican strategists see 
themselves left with an unin- 


spiring field of ID men, all in- 
capable of beating Bill Clin- 
ton. A CNN ’USA Today poll 
found 50 per rent of Republi- 
cans dissatisfied with the cur- 
rent choice. . 

Rev Jesse Jackson, a candi- 
date in 29fW ami 1988. said the 
absence of Gen Powell “leaves 
a leadership vacuum in 
America". Mr Jackson has 
often hinted be might run as 
an independent in 1996. 

Black voters across the 
country expressed hitter 
regret yesterday that all hope 
of a black president had been 
dashed. 

White House celebrations 
at the departure of the man 
they regarded as the biggest 
threat to Mr Clinton's re-dec- 
tion were spoiled yesterday 
by calls for the resignation of 
the energy secretary. 

The Wall Street Journal 
revealed that Hazel O’Leary 
had spent taxpayers’ money 
on a private detective agency' 
to snoop on reporters cover- 
ing the energy department. 

• Voters in Northampton. 
Massachusetts — the town 
known as Lesbianvllle be- 
cause of its high concentra- 
tion of gay women — rejected 
a motion to allow gay coupks 
to register officially along 
with married ones by Just 87 
votes. 
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and wealth transfers to equal- 
ise die EMU area and leaving 
the Germans to fbot the bill. 
This is hardly likely and 


the government's increas- 
ingly strident message is that 
your money is safe with us, be 
it the mark or the Enromark. 

In an attempt to drive home 
the point Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl is expected to launch a 
new 10 million mark (about 
£4.7 million) television propa- 
ganda campaign at the end of 
the year to persuade the pub- 
lic that their jobs, savings and 
affluence will be unaffected 
by the loss of the mark. 

But Horst the estate agent 
has only questions that sup- 
ply their own answers. "The 
British don’t want it do they? 
And the French, they proba- 
bly won’t make it will they? 
So who's left? Us, Luxem- 
bourg. maybe the Danes? 
What’s the point in that?” 
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IIS digs up Nato nominee’s past 


John Palmer in Bruaseb 


T HE American govern- 
ment is understood to be 
scrutinising closely the 
business and political record 
of Ruud Lubbers, the former 
Dutch prime minister fa- 
voured by several European 
countries for the vacant post 
of Nato secretary -general. 

Nato ambassadors meet 
again today in Brussels to dis- 
cuss the appointment, which 
threatens to turn into a full- 
blown public row when alli- 
ance foreign ministers meet 
next month. 

Washington has precipi- 
tated the crisis by indicating 
that it wQl not back Mr 
Lubbers. 

The Clinton adminis tration 
has not spelled out its precise 
reservations about the ap- 
pointment but it is anxious to 
see a forceful and articulate 
alliance leader who can help 
persuade an openly hostile US 
Congress to approve the de- 


ployment of up to 25,000 US 
combat troops to help enforce 
a peace settlement in Bosnia. 

Mr Lubbers was involved 
in a number of controversies 
during his 10 years at the 
head of successive Dutch co- 
alition governments. One con- 
cerned his alleged interven- 
tion in the affairs of a 
company owned by his 
brother which had business 
dealings in Kuwait 

Support for Mr Lubbers fur- 
ther eroded yesterday when 
the German government's 
backing wavered. The Free 
Democrat parly of the foreign 
minister , fflann Kirikel, de- 
clared itself for Uflfe EUe- 
m arm- Jensen, the former 
Danish foreign minister, who 
Is the other leading 
candidate. 

Mr Lubbers' chances of se- 
curing the Nato job would be 
fatally undermined if the Ger- 
man government were to 
withdraw its support 

Even if Mr Lubbers drops 
out of the race; the Job still 


may not go to Mr EUemann- 
Jensen. There have been per- 
sistent reports in Nato capi- 
tals that the US in particular 
is looking for other candi- 
dates and specifically at the 
Norwegian prime minister, 
Gro Harlem Brundtiand. Mrs 
Bnmdtland would be the first 
woman leader of the alliance. 

Other possible ca n d ida t es 
include foe Spanish foreign 
minister, Javier Solaria, and 
the former Italian foreign 
minister Giuliano Amato. 

For his part Mr Ehemann- 
Jensen made clear this week 
that be is still keen to take the 
job. But although he has the 
backing of Norway and. Ice- 
land, both President Chirac 
and John Major are continu- 
ing to back Mr Lubbers. 

Unless a consensus is 
reached in the next few days, 
the dispute could turn even 
nastier. ”1 do not think the 
Nato ambassadors are going 
to reach agreement here to- 
morrow. That means we will 
be back at square one,” cue 


Nato source said yesterday. 

Although some European 
diplomats stOl insist that the 
US will eventually have to 
climb down, the whole row 
may have to be passed to Nato 
foreign ministers who meet in 
Brussels on December 5. 

This meeting is meant to 
diannaa the foture enlarge- 
ment of Nato to TTirtn^o cen- 
tral and eastern European 
states as well as putting the 
finishing touches to the mili- 


tary arrangements for the de- 
ployment to Bosnia of 50,000 
troops from Nato members 
and partner countries, Russia 
and some non-aligned 
nations. 

This row about the new 
secretary-general Is the very 
last thing the Nato alliance 
needs at a time when it faces 
so many challe nges in the 
Balkans and in its relations 
with Russia.” one Nato offi- 
cial said last night The 
longer the argument goes on, 
the bigger the price we will 
pay in loss of credibility." 


World news in brief 


Turkish court acquits US 
reporter of racism charge 


A COURT in Istanbul yes- 
terday acquitted Aliza 
Marcus, an American jour- 
nalist working for Reuters 
and the first foreign corre- 
spondent to stand trial for po- 
litical crimes against the 
Turkish state, writes Jona- 
than Rugman in Istanbul 
Ms Marcus, aged S3, was 
charged with "provoking ha- 
tred by displaying racism or 
regionalism” in a report last 
year which described how 
Turkish soldiers were burn- 
ing and emptying Kurdish vll- J 


lages In the southeastern war 
zone. The piece was trans- 
lated and published by the 
pro-Kurdish Ozgur Ulke (Free 
Country) newspaper, a Reu- 
ters subscriber, which has 
since been shut down by the 
courts. 

The case against Ms Marcus 
was dismissed on grounds of 
insufficient evidence. She was 
hot accused effectual errors 
and her "crime’’ appeared to 
be that she had reported the 
bad state of .Turkey’s war with 
Kurdish rebels. 


Could it be that Springsteen 
still yearns for the days 
when sweaty clubs with 
floors sticky with beer were 
his natural habitat? “I still 
do it, y’know,” he grins. 
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Kidnappers 
reassure India 

Guerrillas holding four West- 
erners hostage in Kashmir re- 
established contact wife In- 
dian authorities after a seven- 
week silence yesterday and 
officials said the captives 
were being treated well. 

But one British captive and 
the US hostage were ill, a gov- 
ernment spokesman added. 

No survivors 

All 53 men, women and chil- 
dren aboard an air force plane 

that slammed Into a hilkide 
in central Argentina during a 
rainstorm were lolled, police 
said yesterday. — Reuter. 

Boxed in 

A Swedish court has sen- 
tenced a 15-year-old boy who 


knocked a schoolmate uncon- 
scious after a soccer match to 
three months of free boxing 
lessons. “This will teach him 
to control his temper better.” 
said the court in Sodertalje. 

Moon booted out 

Germany’s interior minister. 
Manfred Kanther, has barred 
the Korean evangelist Sun 
Myung Moon from entering 
the country as a "threat to 
public safety and order”, a 
ministry spokesman said yes- 
terday. — Reuter. 

Pollution warning 

People with asthma, lung or 
heart diseases were warned 
they may have to rest today as 
air pollution in Hong Kong 
neared levels the government 
considers unhealthy. A north- 
east moonsoon has brought 
high levels of dust — AP. 


Probation for graffiti murderer 




man who killed a 

. teenage Hispanic graffiti 
artist has been put on three 
years' probation for the 
murder, a sentence that has 
angered Los Angeles’ large 
Mexican- American commu- 
nity, writes Christopher Reed 
in Los Angeles. 


William Masters, aged 35, 
shot dead Cesar Arce, aged 
18, and -wounded his com- 
panion David Hillo, aged 
21, In January. Masters 
will also have to spend 30 
days removing graffiti and 
10 hours viewing gunshot 
victims at the mortuary. 
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Ian Traynor in Frankfurt finds the German people in rebellious mood over their stable currency 

9n C | Black mark for Euromark 


WORLD NEWS 7 


Cash clash . . . French students march through the streets of Paris demanding more money for universities, despite a last-ditch government offer to remedy the chronic teaching 
shortage in the country's overcrowded Institutions. Similar demonstrations took place in other cities yesterday as the cabinet tried to prevent the protests from spreading 


Croatian troops 
head towards 
Serb enclave 


Court fight ahead as Semtex 
changes from boom to pop 


minctit offensive or were de- 
signed to pat pressure on 
Serb representatives at the 
negotiations in Ohio. 

Croatian television 
reported yesterday that the 
UN had abandoned five of 
seven Fortified observation 
posts in Eastern Slavonia. 
The significance of the move 
was not immediately appar- 
ent. But UN troops reported 
they were warned to “keep 
their heads down” hours be- 
fore Croatian troops seized 
Serb-held Western Slavonia 
by force last May. 

Before leaving the Croatian 
capital, Zagreb, to rejoin the 
Ohio talks on Wednesday, 
President Fran jo Tudjman 
repeated a longstanding threat 
to retake Eastern Slavonia if 
no agreement was reached to 
reintegrate it peacefully. 

US officials at the talks said 
agreements had been reached 
between the Croatian and 
Bosnian governments, In- 
tended to strengthen the Mus- 
lim-Croat alliance in Bosnia. 
The agreements, which are 
due to be signed today, allow 
for the return of refugees 
driven out in the 1993-94 Mus- 
lim-Croat conflict 
• The United Nations crimi- 
nal tribunal for former Yugo- 
slavia charged three senior 
officers of the Yugoslav 
People’s Amy (JNA) with 
war crimes and crimes 
against humanity yesterday. 


and motion”, adding: **We 
are satisfied that we have 
not done anything illegal." 

But executives at Synthe- 
sis, the chemical company 
that manufactures the ex- 
plosive, disagree and are 
suing Pinelll for copyright 
infringement “This is un- 
fair competition," said a 
Synthesis spokesman. 
"They're making a lot of 
money, and one important 
reason for their success is 
that they are using our 
name.” 

The original Semtex, an 
odourless putty-like plastic 
that can easily be slipped 
through airport metal de- 
tectors and past bomb-sniff- 
ing dogs, was one of the 
quintessential products of 
the cold war. The Czech 
president, Vaclav Havel, 
banned its export soon 
after taking office in 
1990. — New York limes 


A T THE outdoor 
Karaoke stage in 
the city centre, 
paunchy middle- 
aged people are 
rocking and rolling to a home- 
spun version of Blue Suede 
Sioes and Nelo Grunberg is 
warning of the Deutschmark 

rebellion. 

Tills is the strongest cur- 
rency in Europe,” lie shouts 
above the din of the wannabe 
Elvises. “And its going to be 
sacrificed Just because of 
Maastricht? That will be a 
catastrophe. I hope the politi- 
cians manage it, 
if they can’t there’ll be a revo- 
lution here.” 

Up above the temple of Ger- 
man high finance in the 
smogshrouded office towers. 
twarriQ of multinational bank- 
ers. lawyers, consultants and 
psychologists are plotting the 
birth of a single Euro-cur- 


rency around computer ter- 
minals devoted to “conver- 
gence criteria”. 

Down among the Karaoke 
punters, they like the money 
they have in their pockets 
and purses, convergence cri- 
teria be damned. 

“We Germans have confi- 
dence in oar mark,” said 
Horst, an estate agent aged 59. 
“Ifs strong, it's stable, there's 
nothing like It There is no 
better currency. Why should 
we change it when we don't 
know where all this is going 
to end up. It’s only the gov- 
ernment up there in Bonn 
that wants to give it up. No 
one else. If there was a refer- 
endum, it would be 70 per 
cent for the mark.” 

Not that there will be a ref- 
erendum, of course. The gov- 
ernment win see to that it is 
uneasy that there should even 
be a public debate on the mat- 


ter and is warning foe opposi- 
tion against turning the 
Deutschmark's fete intn an 
election issue. The next gen- 
eral election is due in 1998, 
prime time for the scheduled 
launch of foe Euro-currency 
four months later. 

But the latest opinion poll 
findings confirm that the Kar- 
aoke crowd's sentiments 
reflect the broader fears and 
scepticism about what Ger- 
man politicians have started 
ca lling the "Euromaris”. 

In a poll published yester- 
day, 61 per cent were against 
swapping the mark for a com- 
mon currency and ftimflar 
numbers expected the mark’s 
disappearance to produce 
lower wages, less price stabil- 
ity, loss of savings and riskier 
pensions. 

Simon Wirnmer, a student 
aged 21, said: “The mark is 
stable. When 1 look at other 


European countries and their 
high inflation, I think it will 
be hard to introduce a single 
currency, at least as quickly 
as the politicians say. Well 
need to lower our living stan- 
dards and that's not easy.” 
But Maria Sadrtne, a house- 
wife aged 56, is sanguine 
about losing foe mark: “They 
say the Ecu 1$ coming, don't 
they? A lot of people seem to 
be against it, but Europe is 
already here anyway and we 
cant shut ourselves off.” 

She dismisses any-talk of 
the Weimar Republic and its 
wheelbarrow inflation of foe 
1920s and 1930s as a factor in 
Gomans’ reluctance to forfeit 
the mark. “Nobody remem- 
bers that Ask any school- 
leaver today and they won’t 
be able to tell you anything 
about the Weimar Republic.” 
Nonetheless, foe memory of 
those catastrophic times 


seems to be seared into the 
collective subconscious. An- 
other recent and detailed sur- 
vey on German angst, entitled 
The Nation’s Worries and 
conducted privately for an in- 
surance company, found that 
inflation is the biggest fear in 
Germany, along with dread of 
serious illness. 

There is also foe more mod- 
ern if ill-focused anxiety, at 
least among western Ger- 
mans, that European mone- 
tary union could bring a 
replay of the German mone- 
tary union of five years ago. 

"Kohl's made that blunder 
once, giving the Deutschmark 
to the east Germans,” Mr 
Grunberg said. "That cost us 
millions. If he does that again, 
people won’t stand for it” 

He means that less prosper- 
ous Europeans will effectively j 
be riding the mark for all it is 
worth , looking for subsidies 


Julian Borgar In Zagreb 


C ROATIA moved heavy 
artillery and elite 
troops towards its bor- 
der with Serbia yesterday, in 
| apparent readiness to storm 
the last Serb enclave on its 
territory despite claims by 
United States officials that 
the peace talks in Dayton. 
Ohio, were going well 
Western and Croatian de- 
fence ministry sources said 
three large convoys Of troops 
and heavy weapons were 
moving towards Eastern Sla- 
vonia. a rebel Serb pocket on 
the west bank at foe River 
Danube frontier with Serbia. 

Television pictures from 
Vinkovci. a town on the Cro- 
atian side of the confronta- 
tion line, showed seven bases 
arriving foil of infentry. Leah 
M chuck, a UN spokeswoman, 
said UN peacekeepers had 
seen troops with artillery. 
tanks and pontoon bridge 
equipment also moving east 
UN observers In foe area 
said the forces travelling 
towards Eastern Slavonia in- 
cluded the elite First Guards 
Brigade, known as the Tigers. 
Foreign observers have long 
held that the arrival of such 
units signals serious Intent to 
take military action. 

It was unclear last night 
whether the troop movements 
were the first signs of an 1m- 


S EMTRX has been known 
only as an easy-to-use 
plastic explosive that found 
its way from a factory near 
Prague to the arsenals of 
evildoers around the world. 
Now it is also a high-energy 
drink loaded with sugar 
and caffeine. 

Semtex the drink is one of 
the most successful con- 
sumer products in the post- 
communist Czech Republic. 
In less than a year it ha* 
also become popular in Slo- 
vakia and Hungary and 
will soon be sold in Austria 
and Russia. 

The director of the PtneUi 
soft drink company, which 
makes the new Semtex, 
said it was especially popu- 
lar among young people, 
partly because its name in- . 
spires “a feeling of activity | 
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Spurning the Oval Office 

Colin Powell’s loss is surely Bill Clinton’s gain 


COLIN POWELL was right, in the end, 
to say no. There was always a mis- 
match between the high expectations 
which he aroused and his own much 
lower self-projection. Interviewers 
found it hard to elucidate either why he 
wished to stand (if he did) for the US 
presidency or what he actually stood 
for. For many the strongest appeal was 
his African American identity, yet bis 
pronouncements on race issues were 
disappointingly bland. He would not 
have been the first American to put 
himself forward as a presidential candi- 
date without a distinct platform. But he 
did not give the impression of being 
likely to define it more sharply in 
office. He could not even commit him- 
self fully to the Republican party until 
he announced his decision not to run. 
That was carrying amateurism in poli- 
tics a little too for. 

Gen Powell said on Wednesday that 
he would not be a candidate for presi- 
dent or for any other elective office in 
1996: he did not leap to deny the possi- 
bility of the year 2000. He has neither 
pledged himself to support the Republi- 
can choice for 1996 nor ruled out re- 
endorsing President Clinton. And he 
r emains open, it would appear, to being 
offered an appointed office such as 
Secretary of State under a new adminis- 
tration. We may not have heard every- 
thing from him yet, but bis reception 
next time may not be so tolerant 

Gen Powell’s lengthy hesitations on 
his future were remarkably well 
received in the US (and British) press. 
No one. Mend or foe, quoted former 
President Johnson’s explicit advice on 
the need to stop sitting in one place for 
too long. This was partly because of the 
difficulty of knowing whose Mend or 
foe Gen Powell might become. There 
were genuine hopes too that a Powell 
candidature could check the ugly right- 
wards shift of the Republicans, and that 
a black president would offer the US a 


new unifying vision. With so many 
tarnished figures around, the American 
public desperately wants an unblem- 
ished hero. In real life they don't come 
so easily and there are questions to he 
asked about certain aspects of his own 
career — including the cover-up of the 
My Lai massacre and some of the shad- 
ier dealings of the Reagan-Bush era. 
Nor did toe polls indicate that Gen 
Powell was regarded as a hero in toe 
black community. His own view — that 
achieving high position proves how far 
toe US has advanced racially — does 
not mesh with that from toe bottom of 
toe pile. His views on social policies are 
loosely liberal but unfocused: he is in 
favour of cutting social welfare though 
against doing so “harshly”. The stron- 
gest argument in his favour was that by 
standing he would lock out a more 
extreme alternative. But toe political 
gloss of Speaker Newt Gingrich has 
begun to wear off and Senator Bob Dole 
is likely to be regarded as a safer pair of 
hands. For those who still prefer Bill 
Clinton, his chances are certainly im- 
proved. 

So is it back to fixing Volvos for Gen 
Powell? Gen Powell has been described 
by a leading Republican Mend as an 
orderly man who does things in toe 
right order, namely, (1) sell a million 
books, (2) decide whether to run for 
president (3) resume his hobby of 
rebuilding old cars. Gen Powell’s inde- 
cision has done his new book a power of 
good, no doubt by pure coincidence. 
After his book tour he kept America 
waiting while he communed with advi- 
sers, Mends and Mrs PowelL On Tues- 
day he said he was still “searching for 
toe role 1 should play”. On Wednesday 
he announced that this does not indude 
playing at being president Yesterday 
the race for the Republican nomination 
resumed. It was a good story while it 
lasted but was the General’s journey 
really necessary? 


This week’s gaffe at British Gas 

But hang on: are we being just a little unfair to Citizen Cedric? 


DON’T THEY just love being out of 
control? British Gas has achieved toe 
unenviable status of a privatised mo- 
nopoly which has upset both sharehold- 
ers and customers. Normally if custom- 
ers complain it is because of high 
prices, the flip side of which is higher 
profits and contented shareholders. 
During the past year BG’s share price 
has fallen by 30 per cent while customer 
complaints have nearly doubled. Small 
wonder that BG has decided to with- 
draw from toe Government’s Charter 
Mark scheme before being ejected. This 
was announced yesterday when BG, 
with its deft public relations touch, also 
decided to stop funding a pensioners' 
Christmas party. A week ago it 
emerged that BG could lose £1 billion as . 
a result of buying gas under expensive 
long-term contracts at a time when toe 
“beach” price of domestic gas had 
fallen sharply. Nothing has gone right 
for BG since its chief executive Cedric 
Brown received a 75 per cent rise in 
salary to £475,000 earlier in the year. 
People wondered, if this was what he 
got in a bad year, what a good year 
would look like. 

To be fair, BG’s failure to fulfil expec- 
tations is also toe fault of the Govern- 
ment, being largely due to toe unravel- 
ling of the mistakes made when it was 
privatised in 1986 with its monopoly 
powers intact If it had to be privatised 
It would have been for better to intro- 
duce as much competition as possible 
from toe start Having foiled in 1986 the : 
Government, under pressure from 


Michael Heseltine, made amends by 
introducing competition at a much 
foster pace than the Monopolies Com- 
mission had urged. Any mature indus- 
try would have found it difficult to 
adjust to. The opening of toe non- 
domestic market to competition saw BG 
lose more than half of toe market for 
“interruptible" supplies as rivals 
undercut BG with cheaper supplies. 
Now that toe domestic market is being 
opened up to rival suppliers — though 
using toe same pipes to deliver it — BG 
is having to do several major reforms at 
once: severing links between toe trans- 
portation side of toe company and toe 
rest: splitting its operations into four 
separate businesses: reorganising its 
management (including those ill-fated 
pay scales): getting rid of 25,000 jobs: 
fighting off the cheap suppliers while at 
the same time trying to keep its custom- 
ers happy. BG will find it very difficult 
to recapture toe confidence of its cus- 
tomers' as competition rages for one 
simple reason. It will have to drop its 
domestic prices to remain competitive 
with rivals planning 15 per cent reduc- 
tions. People like lower prices even if 
they don’t write in to thank anyone. But 
they do complain about the standard of 
service which BG wifi, find difficult to 
rebuild with fewer resources at its dis- 
posal We may have to wait a long time 
before BG’s constituent companies start 
winning Charter Mark Awards again. 
That friendly Mr Therm, who used to 
personify toe gas industry in happier 
tiroes, must be turning in his grave. 


When the spin doctors get dizzy 

Wanted: one mirafcle PR man to replace Hugh Colver 


YOU have to sympathise with Hugh 
Colver. Conservative Central Office's 
former PR thief has quit in despair. He 
asks why, with all the massive advan- 
tages. of a well-oiled government ma- 
chine at their fingertips, toe Conserva- 
tives continue to snatch defeat from toe 
jaws of victory? Why indeed? Perhaps 
mixed metaphor and cliche have some- 
thing to do with it But a few more 
constructive thoughts spring to mind. 

First, predictably, that a party which 
cannot run the railways is unlikely to 
be able to run a booze-up in a brewery 
any longer. Or, to put it another way, 
that the pianist is only as good as toe 
song. The extra problem here is that no 
two Conservatives seem capable of 
playing from toe same hymnsheet any- 
way. The deregulated market in spin 
doctors certainly blunted toe Tory 
counter-attack against Gordon Brown’s 
youth unemployment programme yes- 
terday. By midday, as Labour gleefully 


pointed out, three different Conserva- 
tive responses spun on to journalists' 
desks. One complained it was all un- 
costed. A second said Mr Brown had 
lifted toe ideas from the Tories. The 
third blamed toe minimum wage. Is 
Graham Taylor in charge at Central 
Office by any chance? 

What is the right medicine for Dr 
Mawhinney to prescribe? Tantalising 
names were being whispered in toe 
corridors of impotence at Westminster 
yesterday as possible successors to Mr 
Colver: Bruce Anderson, Jon Craig, 
Robin Oakley, Sue Tinson and Andrew 
Neil were among those getting a men- 
tion. As an undefeated champion, per- 
haps Sir Bernard Ingham might be 
persuaded to do a George Foreman, 
though there's always toe danger it 
might end up as a George Formby. Paul 
Ince is said to be available if Colin 
Powell doesn’t run. We think they 
should simply call Nick Ross. 



Letters to the Editor 

Benefit and the doubts 


That long and winding road to 
Downing Street, via Australia 


I T IS not entirely surpris- 
ing if Peter Lilley flifnlm 
cutting £1 billion from the 
social- security budget would 
be “devastating” (£lbn cats 
not enough, Lilley told, No- 
vember 8). In January this 
year he argued that the best 
way to reduce the bill for 
lone-parent benefits was not 
to penalise them bat to help 
them back to work. 

As a non means-tested ben- 
efit. One Parent Benefit like 
Child Benefit serves as a se- 
cure source of income when 
unemployed parents move 
into jobs that are likely to be 
low paid and insecure. 

As you rightly point out 
restricting or abolishing it 
would run against the objec- 
tive of using the benefits sys- 
tem to help people back into 
work. 

Instead of dumping that ob- 
jective in the scramble for tax 
cuts, we should be asking 
why lone parents in toe UK 
are less likely to be in paid 
work than married women in 
most other . European 
countries, end why their 
chances erf being in employ- 
ment have declined. 

The answer owes much to 
affordable and reliable child- 
care. The Social Justice Com- 
mission may not have offered 
a “quick-fix to welfare” by 
proposing a new JET pro- 
gramme (Jobs, Education and 
Training) to tackle long-term 
unemployment and the hid- 
den unemployment faced by 
groups like lone parents. But 
it does reflect toe priorities of 
the lone mothers the Commis- 
sion met In Glasgow, who 


Morgasms on 
the motorway 

Y OUR Pass Notes (Novem- 
ber 9) put Into perspective 
the Daily Mail's nasty per- 
sonal attack on Matti Alder- 
son, the ASA's admirable di- 
rector-general. However, toe 
decision to reject complaints 
about the Morgasm poster 
was made — Like all such de- 
cisions — not by Mrs Alder- 
son but by the Council of the 
Authority chaired by me, 
father of three and grand- 
father of six. 

Rt Hon Lord Rodgers 
of Quarry Bank. 

Advertising Standards 
Authority Ltd, 

2 Tarrlngton Place, 

London WC1E 7HW. 

I S IT now wimpish to use the 
inside lane on motorways? I 
recently drove over toe Pen- 
nines on the M62 on a busy 
Friday evening when 90 per 
cent of the t raffi c was In the 
outer lanes. 1 did have to keep 
to 65 mph to avoid overtaking 
those in the 'outer lanes who 
were nose to tail, which prob- 
ably made me nearly two 
minutes later at Bradford. Is 
it time for a new Highway 
Code, or for two Codes? 

John Launder. 

Knoll Lodge, Green Lane, 

Ball don. 

West Yorkshire BD17 5JF. 


asked it to emphasise child- 
care support rather than only 
extra benefits. 

James McCormick. 

Research Fellow, 

Institute for Public 
Policy Research. 

30 Southampton Street 
London WC2E 7RA. 

fUUTHER to tiie report of 
• the leaked letter from 
Peter Lilley and possible 
Housing Benefit cuts for 
under-25s, we are very con- 
cerned that such a proposal is 
even being considered. Young 
people have already been 
hard hit by previous benefit 
cuts. 

Since 1988 the vast majority 
of 16- and 17-year-olds have 
been excluded from receiving 
Income Support other than 
in exceptional cases. Income 
Support rates for those under 
25 have also been reduced by 
more than 20 per cent Board 
and lodging payments have 
ceased. 

Young people under 25 suf- 
fer from devastating levels of 
unemployment — around 17 
per cent double the adult rate 
— and those In employment 
are often poorly paid. A home 
is often a prerequisite for a 
job, but poverty means it is 
already difficult for young 
people to compete in the hous- 
ing mv T 'kttfr- Further eroding 1 
their choice by forcing them ; 
into shared accommodation 
will not help. It is also likely ; 
to hit the most vulnerable 
groups hardest 

We would strongly urge 
that no such risk is taken 
with young people's welfare 


and that this proposal goes no 
further. 

Ian Sparks. 

The C hildr en’s Society. 

Sally Witcher. 

Child Poverty Action Group. 
Jon Fitzmanrice. 

CHAR 

TofitVie Maclagan. 

Youthaid. 

Edward Rudolf House, 
Margery Street 
London WClX 0JL. 

Y OU perceptively draw at- 
tention to Peter Lilley’s 
determination to avoid parlia- 
mentary votes by introducing 
benefit cuts through regula- 
tions rather than primary leg- 
islation. This shows yet again 
that Liberal Democrat con- 
cern with the issue of regula- 
tion is not just "an airy fairy 
constitutional” one. It is a 
matter of real bread in real 
mouths. The Commons needs 
to look carefolly at toeir pro- 
cedures to ensure better scru- 
tiny of regulation. 

■ In the Lords, the Procedure 
Committee has approved a 
procedure allowing a vote on 
the principle of regulation. 
The Lords’ difficulty is toe 
refusal of toe Opposition to 
operate a procedure which is 
happily used by everybody 
else. I will undertake that if 
Mr Lilley introduces the pro- 
posed cuts, there will be a 
vote in the House of Lords. 
Will the Opposition vote with 
us? 

Earl Russell. 

Liberal Democrat Social 
Security spokesman. 

House o f Lor ds. 

London SW1A 0AA. 



Nestlings who can’t fly away 


C ONCERNING your item 
on empty-nest syndrome 
as expressed in Shelley Bo- 
vey*s book (Home alone — for 
mothers, November 8) I 
thought you might be inter- 
ested to know that like most 
of my friends, I suffer from 
fUQ-nest syndrome. Many of 
us have adult children, 
malnty boys, who are reluc- 
tant for many reasons to step 
out on their own. 

Many of these lads are on 
very low incomes or unem- 
ployed; this puts a great bur- 
den on hard-pressed parents 
and can tear fam ilies in all 
directions as everyone's 
needs collide. 

All this this may be because 
I live on a suburban council 
estate, where the incomes of 
people are not sufficient to 
help with the expense of ac- 


quiring and setting up a new 
home for their offspring. We 
find it hard enough to manage 
one household. If our kids opt 
for further education, they 
tend to go to local colleges. 
This means they are still at 
home. 

Working-class boys today 
are in trouble in every sense 
and, believe me, it is the forty- 
something mums who are 
picking up the pieces. 

If i could catch empty-nest 
syndrome I would be really 
ecstatic, knowing my child- 
ren were getting a life; but al- 
though you may find rare 
cases in working-class areas, 
it is mainly a disease of the 
miiMlw classes. 

Jacqueline Flanaghan. 

Glebe Crescent, 

Wltoam, 

Essex CM82HZ. 


P ETER Bottomley (Letters, 
November 9) misses the 
point (what's new?), I contrib- 
ute to the salary of the press 
officer of the ludicrously 
titled Deputy Prime Minister 
and First Secretary of State. 1 
don't to Tony Blair's. 
IanMcRobert 
115 Park Road. 

Peterborough PEI 2TR 

T HE advice to “get real" 
(Catherine Bennett. Novem- 
ber 7) has been offered by my 
step-daughter for some years 
now. Not only that she also 
advises that 1 "get a life". As 1 
have both these things, I natu- 
rally enough am concerned as 
to her command of the English 
language, her powers of obser 
vation. or both. 

A R Gilvear. 

12A Whitehead Close, 
Basingstoke. 

HanteRG24 8SG. 


Porn in the beholder’s eye 


I T IS sad that Ibrahim 
Hewitt finds pornography 
in Corbet's L’Origine du 
Monde (Letters, November 7 
and 8). It is very appropri- 
ately placed next to toe Edu- 
cation section. Ever since the 
painting was made, enlight- 
ened people have tried to de- 
velop the messag e that the 
sight of the human body is 
good, dean and healthy. To 
hide it creates all kinds of 
problems. Pornography is al- 
together different 
(Dr) Geoffrey Watson. 
Woodfield Drive, 

Winchester S022 SPY. 

T HE main argument 
against erotic art and por- 
nography is a feminist one — 
page 3 and more explicit “top- 
shelf" pornography help to 


reinforce stereotypes and 
treat women as purely sexual 
objects, and thereby to impov- 
erish us all. I am not neces- 
sarily convinced by such an 
argument but I do know that 
toe Islamic faith, to which Mr 
Hewitt presumably sub- 
scribes, is truly more obscene 
in its treatment of women. 
Andy Smith. 

St Albans Road. 
Kingston-upon-Thames, 
Surrey KT2 5HH. 

T HIS is not a Muslim — or 
any longer a Christian — 
country, and we are not now 
to be told what we may say or 
see. Let us have frank pic- 
tures of women-— and of men. 
Jean Raison. 

Holloway Road, 

London N19. 


W HILE it is quite under- 
standable for the British 
Labour Party to learn lessons 
from its Antipodean cousins 
(On top down under. Novem- 
ber 8), and we have much 
more in common with the 
Australian Labour Movement 
than with the previously idol- 
ised American Democrats, 
Labour will ultimately hare 
to choose its own way. That 
that is what is already hap- 
pening was touched upon by 
Martin Settle, as he described 
the compact between orga- 
nised labour and the Austra- 
lian Labour Party, which pro- 
tected a section of the 
population from the impact of 
privatisation and deregula- 
tion, ironically introduced by 
prime ministers Hawke and 
Keating. At the moment there 
is no sign of a similar com- 
pact .In Britain, and here the 
debate has moved on: for pri- 
vatisation, deregulation and 
tight fiscal control have 
brought about poverty, unem- 
ployment and de-industrial- j 
isaticn on a scale hitherto un- 
known since the thirties. I 
No such compact existed in ; 
New Zealand, whose last 
Labour government pursued 
a radical foreign policy, while 
unleashing the unfettered 
forces of the free market, 
dubbed "Rogemomics" after 
the finance minister who, in 
defiance of electoral gravity, 
pursued monetarist goals 
with an enthusiasm not even 
matched by Mrs Thatcher. 

So the New Zealand Labour 
Party languishes at 16 per 
cent and foiling in the polls, 
and has recently been over- 


taken by the new Alliance 
Party, comprising socialists 
and env iromnental ists — and 
now the main opposition. 

Which all goes to show that, 
compact or no compact, par- 
ties of the left stand or fall on 
those very basic issues of job 
creation, decent public ser- 
vices and econumic growth. 
And parties of the left will 
continue to be weak so long as 
they continue to foil to chal- 
lenge unrestrained capitalism. 
Mark Seddon. 

Editor. Tribune. 

308 Gray's Inn Road. 

London WC1X8DY. 

C ENTRAL to the achieve- 
ments of Australia's 
Labour government has been 
the trade unions' role, which 
has been about much more 
than delivering pay restraint 
in return for toe government 
delivering on the social wage. 
Many of Australia's recent in- 
dustrial and social achieve- 
ments have their origins In 
initiatives taken by the Aus- 
tralian Council of Trade 
Unions. It promoted union 
mergers and amalgamations, 
the restructuring of the 
Award system which deter- 
mines pay levels, and initia- 
tives on training and super- 
annuation. 

No one is saying the Accord 
process should be replicated 
here, but the signs are that 
unions will indeed have a 
broad and strategic agenda in 
any discussions with an in- 
coming Labour government. 
Patrick Quinn. 

Cott Hayes, Branscombe, 
Devon EX 12 SBH. 


Let them be seen to be heard 


T HE thousands of children 
who call Childf.ine about 
being physically and sexually 
abused by members of their 
own families — often their 
own fathers — would suffer 
without the Family Homes 
and Domestic Violence Bill 
(Major holds line on divorce, 
November 7). 

Children tell ChildLine that 
they are terrified that if they 
talk about sexual abuse or 
family violence they will 
cause their family to be split 
up and they themselves will 
be taken into care. The Bill 
would make it easier to 
remove an alleged abuser 
from the family home by 
means of an ouster order. We 
hope that this sensible and 
humane Bill will be resur- 
rected as soon as possible. 
Valerie Howarth. 

Executive Director, 

ChildLine, 

Studd Street, 

London N10QW. 


I N ALL the political furore, 
the voices of children and 
parents whose families break 
down are not getting heard. 
The White Paper that forma 
toe basts of toe Divorce Bill 
proposes a constructive bal- 
ance between care of the mar- 
riages that can be saved, care 
of children and of those adults 
who need the protection of so- 
licitors and courts. 

Parents need access to good 
information on the likely ef- 
fects of divorce upon their 
- children and the services they 
can approach, practical infor- 
mation on how they can miti- 
gate the worst effects for their 
children, and the offer of (not 
compulsory) mediation to 
help them make their deci- 
sions in the light of their 
children's needs. 

Thelma Fisher. 

Director, 

National Family Mediation. 

9 Tavistock Place. 

London WClH 9SN. 



A Country Diary 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE: The 
Severn, a mighty river in its 
lower course, has always pre- 
sented an Obstacle to east- 
west traffic. Generations still 
alive remember when the 
lowest bridging point was at 
Gloucester and the crossing 
points lower were the Aust 
ferries, now superseded by 
one bridge, shortly to be aug- 
mented by a second. Living 
not far from the east bank of 
the river, the geographical 
reality has not changed — if 
you want to visit the Forest of 
Dean, on toe west bank as it 
were, you have to travel 
north or south to a bridging 

point No ferries remain 

Aust closed as the first bridge 
opened and the tiny ferry be- 
tween Newnham-on-Sevem 
and Arilngham, which had 
operated for long centuries, 
had closed operations before 
that It was to Newnham that 
we drove, via Gloucester, for 
a walk last weekend. A good 
eight mile round trip high 
into the forest is possible 
from here and, with Judicious 
tinting, you can arrive back 
ui Newnham for lunch and a 


“ •«> II 

housing stock show 
wealth of the river tr 
earlier centuries, Tht 
provides a steep climb 
viewpoint. From her 
view eastward Is sp 
You are above the west 
the great horseshoe m 
of the Severn, the one 
so large that it stands 
even small scale maps 
UK. The river is tith 
and toe great meandi 
foil of water of the risk 

On toe east bank, toes 
mile of road down to t! 
which was the east ban 
mg of the historic ferrj 
out in morning sunlle 
arrived back on the rivi 
for lunch. A watche 
scanning the river tl 
binoculars. “Anything 
I asked. No 
migrants yet was the e 
™ his reply, if they « 
fhey go on to SUmbr 
foouGht - they knm 
regular rations are av 
there. 

COLIN LUCKt 


The Guardian Friday November 10 1995 
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Diary 


Matthew Norman 


i AM thrilled to see how 
my friend Robert Black- 
men, leader of Brent ' 
Council, has settled in as 
Tory candidate for Bed- 
ford: Bob has already 
refused ever to speak again 
to a local paper which men- 
tioned the corruption alle- 
gations encircling Brent. 
What a stensitive flower he 
is: he has also banned Ken 
Livingstone from perform- 
ing bis duties as a local MP 
at any function at which 
Tory councillors are pres- 
ent. Bob told chief execu- 
tive George Benham. to send 
councillors an Instructive 
memo (I have it before me), 
and then wittily denied it to 
a full council meeting. Mr 
Benham has suddenly van- ‘ 
lshed on holiday, but Ken is 
happy to talk, “There are 
more corruption investiga- 
tions In Brent than In all 
the other London -bqrooghs 
pot together/’ he sayft<]n 
the last year. I’ve spent art> 
entire working week talk- 
ing to the Fraud Squad and 
the district auditor, and I 
suppose Mr Blackman is 
getting fed up with it." Ken 
is handling the exclusion - 
order with great stoicism. 
“The idea that it’s a punish- 
ment to be banned from 
meeting Tory Brent coun- 
cillors is interesting,” be 
says. “I may need to go into 
therapy, but it’s a bit early 
yet to be sure.” 


EANWHILE, in 
nearby Ealing, the 
Labour-controlled 
council has renewed the 
contract to supply school 
lunches to a company 
called CCG. And no won- 
der. A memo from regional 
manager Chris HilUer to 
supervisors has reached 
the Diary. Under the 
header Food Costs, the 
second item warns against 
preparing too many 
lunches, the third advo- 
cates the use of cheap satsu- 
mas, and the fourth advises 
of a shortage of puddings 
“as these are working out 
very expensive”. It is item 
one, though, that catches 
the eye. “Food costs are 
running far too high in 
most schools,” it says. “The 
budget is 89p per meal.” 
Edwina Rowling in the 
council press office says 
that Ealing is happy with 
CCG work, “but the memo 
does sound very interest- 
ing. Could you possibly fax 
a copy over?" 


A lthough David 
Blunkett has Just 
published a book 
about his sightlessness, it is 
a story he leaves out that 
concerns us today. For some 
reason, the People news- 
paper recently decided that 
his blindness was, well, a 
blind, and briefed a woman 
reporter to uncover his 
guilty secret. Tipped off one 
night that she was at the 
same party, Mr Blunkett de- 
cided to have someftm.He 
strode up to the hack. “God, 
you’ve lost a lot of weight." 
he told her. “You're looking 
absolutely marvellous." Mr 
Blunkett, who plays this 
joke on people often, re- 
fuses to name the poor wom- 
an. who briefly thought she 
had a major scoop. “I 
haven’t embarrassed her by 
putting it in On A Clear Day. 
my light-hearted look at 
growing up without sight.” 
be says. “It is published by 
Michael O’Mar*, at £14.99.” 


HUEQS has appeared in 
I New Jersey’sPassaic 
■ Herald: “The medical 
examiner’s office tiled a 
report, based on clinical 

observation, that listed the 

cause of death as pneumon- 
itis or a had cold," reads the 
story- “But an autopsy 
found that Mr Acevedo bad 
died of multiple gunshot 
wounds to the head." 


I AV1NG revealed this 
I week that thus far he 
_ has spent £1.5 million 
on his new rale. Michael He- 
setttne yesterday launched 
another War on Waste cam- 
paign- However, tbe venue 
of the press conference 
(a room at the Treasury, to 
which he ordered Messrs 
Dorrel and Hogg, and Little 
Gum Gum too) may repre- 
sent a rare defeat “Last 
time he launched one of 
these economy drives, he 
tried to hire the Queen Eliza- 
beth Conference Centre at 
vast expense," says a man- 
darin, wearily. “This time, 
we scrubbed it from the list. 
If he’d seen it there, he’d 
have plunged us straight 
into another scandal.” 


EWLY launched in 
America is Caveiject, 
a drug aimed at help- 
ing the country’s 20 million 
sufferers to overcome impo- 
tence. The drug ismade by 
Upjohn. 



T HEY didn’t get it — 
over accelerating 
years of public dis- 
trust Have they got it 
now? Has one decisive Com- 
mons vote remade a purer, 
gentler political world? 

It would be lovely — along 
{'With sage academic pundits 
like Vernon Bogdanor — to 
think so. It would be splendid 
to agree with the lately reap- 
pointed Chairman of the Tote 
(Lord Woodrow Wyatt of Wee- 
don, 78) that corruption in the 
Commons is “very rare — as 
nothing to the corruption in 
European parliaments and 
tiie American Congress”. It 
would be gorgeous to side 
with the new editor of the 
Daily Telegraph and blame 
John Major (yet again) for in- 
venting Lord Nolan in the 


After Nolan, more of 
the same, please 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


first place. Lovely, spl endid. 
gorgeous: and ridiculous. 
This week was just a begin- 
ning. Mr Michael Dobbs, 
author and departed Central 
Office functionary, does not 
want his name on the TV 
credits of The Final Cut be- 
cause he finds the state fu- 
neral of She Who Has Now 
Passed On distasteful A prin- 
cipled stand- But if s a little 
baffling to discover him less 
outwardly alarmed by last 
Sunday's birth of the Ur- 
qubart Foundation, featuring 
dodgy donations from a Turk- 
ish Cypriot entrepreneur 
whose name, in a nadir of 
noprc on cen tr a tion last Sun- 
day, I unaccountably missed. 
Has Monday’s vote changed 
the final act of the final cut? 

In the broad, Vernon Bog- 
danor is correct to be cau- 
tiously hopeful — and to see 
the essence of Nolan as the 
wn piantatirwi, for the first 
time, of an outside figure at 
tbe heart of Westminster reg- 
ulation. Sir Gordon Downey 
is the point of the present ex- 
ercise. If be has a high public 
profile, if the public can rec- 
ognise anH embrace him, if he 
is nn afraid to buck the syst em 
aiwi be our outside man on 


the inside, if, jf — then we 
may be getting somewhere. 

Let’s hope that Downey, 
even on a four-day week, real- 
ises that he has nothing to 
lose by behaving thus — and 
that his national constituency 
of voters, the people whose 
anger put him there, has 
everything to gain. 

Let's hope that he is tbe be- 
ginning. But the genes is of 
this saga of sleaze wasn’t 
cash-far -questions or the rev- 
elation of practices suppos- 
edly banned since 1947 any- 
way: we started with our old 
friend, party funding end 
apart from Labour chunter- 
ing, there is no movement on 
that front yet. No Nolan 
remit Major daring, but not 
yet berserk shock. 

Lord Wyatt may know a 
great deal about horse-racing, 
but he’s clearly no expert on 
European or American poli- 
tics. Of course shady things 
go on everywhere. And of 
course peculiar situations — 
lake the Cold War manipula- 
tion -cfjhe I talian body politic 
— produce particular distor- 
tions. It is. however, plain 
self-deluding to see Great 
Britain as an island of probity 
floating offshore from conti- 


nents of sleaze. The Prime 
Minister of France tetters 
today on tbe brink of oblivion 
for the heinous sin of a little 
subsidised housing. It's right 
that he totters. It’s right that 
tbe past machinations of 
Paris City Hall be exposed- 
But it is, with respect, diffi- 
cult to think of any present or 
past British Premier so zeal- 
ously pursued. 

The Prime Minister of 
Spain totters similarly. Yet 
the cha r ge s a gainst him are 
not ones of personal corrup- 
tion. They relate to the dirty 
war against Basque terrorism 
he inherited. (Did nothing 
dirty happen in our own war 
against terrorism — except 
Thames’s loss of its licence to 
broadcast after Death On The 
Rock?) And they relate to 
flnetaT W party fond mg . 

That is the Willy Claes 
problem in Belgium. That is 

the fault line running 

through the United States. 
Wherever there are human 
beings, there will be bits of 
iinrit giving taking - Bui 
individual corruption — of 
the kind Lord Wyatt loftily 
finds foreigners prone to — 
doesn’t suddenly become an 
epidemic when you board the 
Eurostar or Concorde. Ger- 
man politics since the war 
has had its ideological embar- 
rassments to the East, but 
rather fewer greed debacles 
than the international aver- 
age. Holland and Denmark 
and Sweden and Norway keep 
pretty clean sheets. 

America, to be sure, is a big 
country with big opportuni- 
ties for getting rich. But (fade 
away Nolan) every politi- 
cians’ income tax return is an 
Open book. Every dubious 
quango appointment gets 


trawled over in public. The 
rules on gifts and interests 
are draconian. It’s only the 
desperate need for rampaig w 
cash, the brutal bind of TV 
advertising, which throws the 
system out of joint Now we 
know Colin Powell will not 
stand for President but if he 
had. he’d have needed $25 mil- 
lion. Somehow, from some- 
body, for something. 

Be sadly dear. Essentially 
this drama began with Hong 
Kong and Turkish million- 
aires bail-breaking Roma- 
nian millionair es — money 
heading, without disclosure 
or explanation, into party cof- 
fers. The battling Mr Mo- 
hamed Al-Fayed is not 
apparently deemed a welcome 
citizen of Britain: but his 
£250,000 donation to Mrs 
Thatcher’s 1987 re-election 
was deemed a suitably fat 
sum for smffpg al l round. 

When we talk MF5 and cash 
consultancies, we raise seri- 
ous issues which may (just 
may) be coming under 
control. 

This week has established a 
certain transparency. If you 
give an Individual politician 
money to effect some political 
end. he has to declare both 
the deed and the cash. Yet 
give the party Tnarf^rng he 
bows to the same money for 
an unwritten purpose and a 
blanket falls. 

It doesn’t make sense. It 
files in the face of the real 
clan 70 logging that Europe 
and America have to offer, if 
Willy Claes were a Brit, work- 
ing to British rules, he'd still 
be running Nato. The new 
Daily Telegraph may play os- 
trich, but Lord Nolan was 
vitally necessary: and he has 
much work yet to do. 


Eamonn McCann argues that the full truth remains to be told about Bloody Sunday 

Behind the bullets 



That Sunday: after the violence in Rossville Flats 


T HE record of the 
meeting between 
prime minister Ed- 
ward Heath, the 
Lord Chancellor. 
Lord HaSsham, and the Lord 
Chief Justice. Lord Widgery. 
at Downing Street on January 
31. 1972, will (whatever 
Heath's real intentions) be 
taken by many in Ireland as 
ronfi rm»tirm tha t in the im- 
mediate aftermath of Bloody 
Sunday an effort was under- 
way to conceal politically em- 
barrassing facts about the 14 
rfpathg in Derry. The feet that 
lawyers representing the fam- 
ilies of those killed are being 
denied access to other docu- 
ments will be seen as evi- 
dence that a cover up 
continues. 

Tony Doherty, whose 
father. Patrick, was among 
the Bloody Sunday dead, be- 
lieves the Downing Street 
document “simply proves 
what many had instinctively 


suspected for many years: 
that the British government 
and judiciary actively col- 
luded to prevent the truth 
from emerging. It is evident 
that that meeting was set up 
to determine not Just the 
terms of reference of the tri- 
bunal but its conclusions." 

Almost as soon as smoke 
from the Paras’ gunfire had 
cleared from tbe Bogside, con- 
troversy arose about how the 
inevitable official inquiry 
was to be conducted. Nation- 
alist politicians, led by local 
Stormont MP John Hume, de- 
manded an inquiry which 
would be ’international and 
Impartial”. Hume said he 
“was very surprised that 
[Lord Widgery] regarded him- 
self as suitable for tbe role”. 
A few hours before Lord Wid- 
gery called to Downing Street 
the FI anna Fall government 
in Dublin amxranced that Its 
foreign minister, Patrick Hil- 
lery, would be travelling to 
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the UN in New York “to seek 
support for Ireland's ... pro- 
posal for the setting up of an 
international judicial inquiry 
into the tragedy of Derry”. 

It was against this baric- 
ground that the prime minis- 
ter asked. Lord Widgery to 
conduct the inquiry and that 
Lord Widgery reportedly ex- 
pressed his preference “to do 
it on his own". His recorded 
preference for terms of refer- 
ence which "would enable the 
tribunal to confine evidence 
to eye witnesses” was also 
charged with political contro- 
versy. It was on this account 
that Home initially declared: 
“We shall have nothing to do 
with this Inquiry.” The na- 
tionalists argued that the 
terms excluded consideration 
of whether the' Paras had 
been implementing a pre-ar- 
ranged plan when they 
opened fire, and whether any 
such plan had been devised 
for political reasons. 


Faced with a possible boy- 
cott, Lord Widgery later 
relaxed the restriction to take 
into account the orders given 
to Army units on the day — 
but continued to rule out ex- 
amination of any p o li ties] mo- 
tivation. But as far as people 
in foe Bogside were con- 
cerned, it was precisely the 
political motivation which 
needed scrutiny. To relatives, 
thfe remains tbe most impor- 
tant unresolved issue. 

The decision not to locate 
the inquiry in Derry was 
taken as a signal that file 
tribunal had dis tanced itself 
from the outset from the con- 
cerns of the community on 
the receiving end of the 
Paras’ gunfire. Some relatives 
and Bogside eye-witnesses 
eventually gave evidence 
following pleas from nine 
priests who had been in the 
Bogside at the time of the 
killings, and in response to 
lawyers’ advice. 

The conviction that Bloody 
Sunday cannot he understood 
outside its immediate political 
context has not dimmed with 
the years. There is a simple 
belief that Bloody Sunday hap- 
pened because the Parachute 
Regiment was deployed to 
give the Bogside a bloody 
nose, to shore up foe troubled 
Unionist government of Brian 
Faulkner at Stormont 

Like many other Catholic 
working-class areas in foe 
North, the Bogside had been 
“no-go" to the security forces 
since the introduction of in- 
ternment without trial the 
previous August Unionist 
backbenchers, along with the 
Rev Ian Paisley’s Democratic 
Unionist Party, bad been wag- 
ing a campaign against Faulk- 
ner’s “weakness” in allowing 
this situation to persist 

On January 25. 1972, two 
Unionist back benchers had 
defied the party whip at Stoi> 
mont to support a motion pro- 
posed by Paisley and former 
Unionist Home Affairs Minis- 
ter. William Craig, denounc- 
ing Faulkner’s security pol- 


icy. Next evening, Craig 
spoke at a packed meeting in 
Derry, declaring that the 
founding father of Unionism. 
Edward Carson, “would not 
have tolerated the so-called 
Free Derry" and urging 
unionists “to find new leaders 
and go Into action*’. 

On tbe same day. Paisley’s 
Free Presbyterian Church an- 
nounced a “prayer meeting" 
in Derry's Guildhall Square 
at 3pm the following Sunday 
— when the banned anti-in- 
ternment march which was to 
end in the shooting was 
scheduled to arrive there. 

The day before Bloody Sun- 
day, the RUC and British 
Army issued a joint statement 
referring to recent violence at 
banned anti-internment 
marches, and said responsi- 
bility “must rest on the 
shoulders of those who en- 
courage people to break the 
law”. That afternoon. Pais- 
ley’s Derry spokesman can- 
celled the Guildhall Square 
prayer morning: “We have 
been assured that foe civil- 
rights march will be halted by 
force if necessary. We are pre- 
pared to give the government 
a final opportunity.” 

It is this sequence of events 
which has sustained a convic- 
tion that there is an untold 
political story about Bloody 
Sunday. Some of the detail of 
this story may be contained 
in foe documents declared 
“closed" and now “in the cus- 
tody of the Home Office". 

The Bogside didn’t wait for 
the publication of the Widgery 
Report to discover the truth. It 
waited to see if Lord Widgery 
would acknowledge foe truth, 
and concluded that he had not 
The publication today of the 
Downing Street document has 
encouraged hope that the 
truth will out at last 


Eamonn McCann took part in the 
Bloody Sunday march and has 
been a campaigner on the issue. 
He is author ot Bloody Sunday in 
Derry: What Realty Happened 
(Brandon Books) 


Reflections of a departed media manipulator 


Hugh Colver 


T HE Prime Minister's 
remarkable leader- 
ship victory should 
have put the Conservative 
Party on course for a dra- 
matic comeback against 
Labour. Instead, every- 
thing has turned sour — 
and ministers have been 
seemingly unable to do 
anything to stop it 
So why, with all the mas- 
sive advantages of a well- 
oiled government machine 
at our fingertips, do we 
continually snatch defeat 

from the jaws of victory? 

The fact is that too many 
In . Cabinet simply raise 
their hands in surrender 
and complain that this is 
the price of being in office. 

I have sat day after day 
In meetings of the party’s 
high command where 
looming problems have 
been identified and end- 
lessly discussed. Storm 
clouds are detected long 
before anyone else spots 
them on die horizon. But 
like’ Met Office weather- 
men, experienced minis- 
ters seemed helpless in the 
face of a pending crisis. 

The Tory Party behave 
as if they are In office by 
divine right — and assume 
voters wifi eventually see 
sense and rally to the flag. 



With this siege mentality, 
they are prepared to lose 
these battles in the assump- 
tion that they will eventu- 
ally win the war. It is the 
Muhammed All technique 
of taking a terrible ham- 
mering in the hope of ex- 


hausting your opponent 
while yon stay on your feet 
They are paralysed each 
time the Government takes 
a sucker punch over the 
Iraqi supergun affair, 
sleaze. MBs* perks... or 
even the drought. Look at 


the problems over the 
National Lottery. How can 
yon lose on a policy which 
created over 100 million- 
aires in its first year mid 
gave £1 billion to good 
causes and another £1 

billion to the Treasury? It 

Is a prize example of how to 
turn a public-relations tri- 
umph into a disaster. 

As for privatisation, 
everyone knows gas, water 
and electricity bills are 
down, while BA and BT are 
world leaders instead of a 
drain on the economy. Yet 
the Government somehow 
gets it in the neck over 
these commercial tri- 
umphs. Instead of COOling 
anger over boardroom 
greed in the utilities, we 
manage to take money off 
£6,000-a-year Asda shop as- 
sistants with share options. 

■ Even the D-Day anniver- 
sary — natural Tory terri- 
tory — blew up in our face 
because we failed to under- 
stand the country’s mood. 
Why are ministers with 16 
years of experience in Gov- 
ernment presiding over 
these PR disasters? Partly 
because they are unable to 
stand up to officials who 
have the power to reward 
or destroy them- 

Even under Margaret 
Thatcher, only the toughest 
politicians were able to 
keep a grip on their own 


agenda — and then only 
because they were terrified 
of her. Today, the bureau- 
cratic machine seems al- 
most to be sabotaging tbe 
Government’s political pro- 
gramme with leaks and 
bloody-minded opposition. 

And while Maggie was al- 
ways ready to make ene- 
mies in Whitehall, John 
Major prefers to make 
friends. He likes his Cabi- 
net ministers to run their 
own departments. But 
Whitehall mandarins are 
unaccountable. They do not 
have to pay the bills or face 
tbe voters. Faced with a 
problem, they will always 
raise difficulties instead of 
offering solutions. 

I believe John Major still 
has it in his power to win a 
record fifth term for the 
Tory Party, even against a 
revitalised Labour Party. 
In Deputy Premier Michael 
Heseltine and party chair- 
man Brian Mawhlnney he 
has the men In place to turn 
that into a reality. 

The Prime Minister won 
universal admiration last 
summer when, with bril- 
liant courage and timing, 
he put his Premiership on 
the line. What the Tory 
Party desperately needs 
now is for qualities to be 
translated Into resolute 
day-to-day leadership, 
r The Sun ' Rex 


Jack’s to shunt 
the Lords into 
the sidings 



Bel Littlejohn . 


S O AFTER 1,000 years 
we're finally getting 
real. At long last, we’re 
finally going to be doing 
something about reforming 
the House Of lords. For years 
in these and other pages — 
and as Melvyn’s assistant on 
Radio 4's Start The Week, 
well, more of a co-presenter 
really, but that’s Melvyn for 
you — - I’ve been pressing for 
great e r democratic account- 
ability in the Upper Chamber. 
And as a founder member of 
Charter 88. I’ve permitted my 
n»Tr>p to be used on countless 
letters, petitions and circu- 
lars, many of them got up and 
signed solely by me. 

“We. the undersigned, call 
for the total abolition of the 
House of Lords. We deem it 
grossly unfair that democracy 
continues to be undermined 
by giving the silver-spoon bri- 
gade a say in decisions affect- 
ing the lives of ordinary de- 
cent people.” Signed Bel 
Littlejohn (leading colum- 
nist), Lofty from EastEnders 
(leading actor), Jimmy Som- 
erville (leading rock star), 
Dennis Skinner (leading 
backbencher) and the guy 
who’s the bass player with 
The Edge (leading bass player 
with The Edge), whose na- 
tionwide tour starts in Henley 
next Thursday.” This was a 
typically forceful letter, circu- 
lated around all the national 
newspapers but considered 
too strong for publication by 
any, including foe Guardian 
(thanks a lot, guys). 

But now all the effort, all 
foe blood, sweat and tears 
involved in placing each indi- 
vidual piece of writing-paper 
into its own envelope totally 
by hand, has finally paid off. 
At my prompting, Jack 
(Straw) has submitted his 
proposals for foe r efo r m of 
the Upper House. “What 
we’ve got to get away from, 
BeL" he told me at a consulta- 
tive coffee-morning, .“is this 
idea that dull, -grey.' yeomen 
should be placed in key posi- 
tions of power.” 

"You mustn’t say that. 
Jack! You’re not undeserving 
at all!" I reassured him. “And 
that cravat you wear on alter- 
nate Sundays isn’t grey at all 
— it has a sort of marvoTiy feel 
to it, in the right light” 

“I was talking about the 
Lords, Bel," he snapped back. 
Jack’s been under a lot of 
pressure recently, ever since 
the Tory press failed to recog- 
nise how he had made mince- 
meat of Michael Howard in 
foe prisons debate. Also, his 
leisure time has had its ups 
and downs, what with foe 
electric transformer for his 
model railway going kaput 
just an hour before his annual 


Straw’s Model Railway Ex- 
travaganza. This meanl Jack 
had to push all his favourite 
steam engines by hand , as 
well as manually operating 
the signals— a tough job for a 
guy who’s already up to his 
neck in Home Affairs. 

But Jack soon regained his 
cool and set about detailing 
his plans for the Lords. 
"We’ve had enough of all this 
nonsense about titles, Bel, so 
we'll have no hesitation in 
abolishing them. That’s after 
the normal process of reports, 
discussion documents, week- 
end conferences, memos and 

round-table committee meet- 
ings. I mean, we don’t want to 
leap into anything this uncon- 
ventional without exercising 
due caution." True radicals, 
as I think Mike Meacher once 
said, should never stray. At 
this point. Jack took me up- 
stairs, through the door with 
the pretty china plaque saying 
Jack’s Railway — Private. As 
he set about oiling the wheels 
of his brand new privatised 
125, he outlined his version of 
a new Lords. I’ve never felt as 
close to him as I did during 
those few magic moments: he 
with his 3-in-l household off, 
dabbing at the wheels of his 
new engine, his spectacles 
misting over as he informed 
me of his plans to transform 
our outdated democracy. 

As you probably know. I’m 
the cofounder (with Mike 
Mansfield, QC) and life presi- 
dent of CAP (Campaign 
Against Privilege), with my 
own suite of offices in foe 
organisation’s Mayfair head- 
quarters and personal use of 
CAPs out-of-town conference 
chalet in Gstaad. So the aboli- 
tion of that bastion of privi- 
lege, foe House of Lords, 
means one heck of a lot to me. 

"So there won’t be any 
Lords by foe time we’re senior 
ftitiwrw , then?” 1 said to Jack. 

He looked up from his sig- 
nal box. “Not nearly so many, 
Bel," he replied. “But on the 
other hand well have to make 
special provision so that 
people of quality, senior citi- 
zens of exceptional ability 
with something to contribute 
to the community, «m still 
have a forum.” 

“People like, well, you and 
me. Jack?" 

“That sort of thing, BeL” 

“And would we still be 
called — for example — Lord 
Straw and Lady Littlejohn?” 

"Well, we wouldn’t want to 
break with all tradition in one 
fell swoop, would we? We 
must have a decent period of 
transition. Bel a century or 
two in which to' take stock.” 

“That’s so true. Jack — as 
Tony himself always says: 
’Change Is Gonna Caine — So 
For God’s Sake Let’s Not Rush 
It’ And we’d still have to wear 
those ermine robes. Jack?” 

“Yes, Bel — but only as a 
symbol of our solidarity with 
foe ordinary working people 
of this country." 

"That's such a beautiful sen- 
timent Jack," I replied. “I 
must remember to tell John in 
the morning. Or Lord Pres- 
cott as well have to get used 
to calling him.” 
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John Patrick 


An old 
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John Patrick, left, with pet goat; above, screen cast of The Teahouse of the August Moon, including Marlon Brando 


T HERE! seemed little 
overt reason for 
John Patrick to 
have taken his own 
life, aged 90. He suf- 
fered from no worse health 
than anybody else of his age, 
he had made a lot of money 
from his many plays and 
scripts, and he had a beautiful 
house, converted from a mill, 
on top of a hill on St Thomas, 
one of the US Virgin Islands 
where he entertained his 
many friends. 

The fact that he had not had 
a hit play since The Teahouse 
Of The August Moon in 1953, 
and that he had given up 
writing for the screen in 1968 
are not likely factors after all 
these years. Nor was his 
homosexuality ever a prob- 
lem. He had a companion liv- 
ing with him for a long 
period, and was always lively 
and amusing company. He 
did like a drink — a Mend 
remembers him downing ten 
straight Bacardis at 
breakfast. 

Bom John Patrick Goggan 
in Louisville, Kentucky, he 
was educated at a Catholic 
boys' school in New Orleans 


Michele Bird 

Bravery 
of a 

brief life 


M ichele bird's death 
at the age of 30 closes 
another chapter in the 
short history of HIV /Aids 
campaigning. A founder- 
member of the International 
Community of Women Living 
with HTW Aids (ICW), and of 
Bristol Aids Healthcare 
Action (Baha), she also 
worked for prevention by 
speaking to thousands of 
young people In schools 
throughout Britain. 

Michele was 25 when she 
was diagnosed HIV-positive 
ns she was donating blood. A 
foreign blood service, seven 
years earlier, seemed the 
likely source of infection: 
when back- packing and short 
of money, she had sold blood. 
Devastated by the pain of a 
bluntly-delivered diagnosis 
with little by way erf support 
services. Michele faced count- 
less examples of ignorance, 
insensitivity and living in 
what she once called “a world 
of silence”. Much of this in- 
formed her activism when 
she “came out" os a positive 
woman nine months later. 

Like all HIV-positive activ- 
ists. Michele knew' she had. 
limited time and health with 
which to campaign. Her ini- 
tial work with Baha focused 
on the (still-continuing) 
under-provision of high-qual- 
ity regional services com- 
pared with those in London. 

She was a witty, articulate 
proponent but could also be 
difficult and demanding. She 
made sure health providers 
attending open meetings 


and in New York at Columbia 
University, before he went to 
, Hollywood in the mid-thir- 
ties. There he co-wrote B- 
I movies for Twentieth -Cen- 
tury-Fbx, including Five Of A 
Kind (1938). for which he had 
to concoct a screenplay 
around the celebrated four- 
year-old Dionne Quintuplets. 

At the outbreak of the 
second world war, Patrick 
joined the American Field 
Service, and served overseas 
as a captain with the British 
Ambulance Unit in Egypt, 
Syria and Burma. It was from 
these experiences that he 
drew his first successful 
Broadway play. The Hasty 
Heart (1945). a sensitive char- 
acter drama which was set in 
a wartime army hospital in 
Burma, where an arrogant 
Scottish soldier is unaware 
that he has only a short time 
to live. It was filmed four 
years later with Richard 
Todd, Patricia Neal (and Ron- 
ald Reagan), although Patrick 
was not involved in the adap- 
tation. It was also to prove an 
oft-repeated drama for the 
BBC Home Service of the 
fifties. 


In 1946, he was Oscar-nomi- 
nated for the story an which 
the film The Strange Love Of 
Martha Ivers was based. In 
this gripping and perverse 
melodrama, Barbara Stan- 
wyck gave one erf her- most 
powerful sacred monster per- 
formances, ending with her 
suicide. Patrick then pro- 
vided the story for Framed 
(1947), a film nolr in which 
truck driver Glenn Ford Is 
inveigled into trouble by 
femme fatale Janis Carter. 

Patrick's first solo screen- 
play was Enchantment (1948), 
about 50 years in the life of a 
London house, and adapted 
from a novel by Rumer God- 
den, though the latter wrote; 
“The names of the characters 
were mine; there all resem- 
blance to Fugue In Time 
ended, not even the concept 
was kept Why did Goldwyn 
bother to buy it?" 

The apex of John Patrick's 
career was The Teahouse Of 
The August Moon, expertly 
derived from Vero Sneider’s 
novel set in American-occu- 
pied Okinawa, which ran a 
number of years on Broadway 
and in London, litis gentle 



Michele Bird . . . refused to let Aids ruin her short life 


heard directly from young 
people unable to afford pre- 
scriptions, without access to 
drugs trials or respite care, 
and feeing a difficult death 
away from family and friends. 
Michele and the positive men 
she worked with at Baha. par- 
ticularly Andy Peggs (who 
died two years ago) and Mike 
Healey (who died three weeks 
before Michele), knew they 
were unlikely to benefit from 
changes resulting from these 
campaigns, but recognised 
that others would follow. 

At the 1992 International 
Aids Conference in Amster- 
dam. Michele was among 50 
women from over 30 
countries who achieved 
worldwide coverage when 
they invaded the stage In pro- 
test at the marginalisation of 
positive women. Joanne Man- 
chester, of ICW, recalls Mi- 
chele as an Inspiration to pos- 
itive women around the 
world. "She would never, 
ever contemplate feeling 
guilty about her status. She 
just said I'm not buying into 


that shit that's nonsense." 
She refused to let HTV/ Aids 
ruta her life. Her last few 
years were very fliH She trav- 
elled. campaigned and lec- 
tured at international confer- 
ences, drawing strength from 
a close circle Including her 
partner, fhmfly. friends . and 
four cats. In one of the last 
interviews she gave, Michele 
explained that "HIV isn't all 
about loss. You may lose the 
traditional things you expect 
from life . . . but you gain in 
terms of having real relation- 
ships with people. I'm so 
much closer to people now 
than I otherwise would be.” 
The gift for closeness, 
which Michele regarded as a 
privilege conferred by HIV, 
was experienced by everyone 
who into contact with 

her. Its ongoing effects will be 
one of many legacies. 

John Pollock 

Michele Francos Bird, cam- 
paigner, bom June 8, 1965: died 
October to, 1995. 


East-West culture clash 
comedy won the Pulitzer 
Prize and was voted Best 
American Play of the 1953 
Broadway season by the New 
York Drama Critics’ Circle. 

The device of having Sa- 
kini, the crafty, philosophical 
interpreter, addressing the 
audience directly — "Lovely 
ladies, kind gentlemen” — 
and drawing them into his 
confidence, gave the play an 
oriental perspective, with the 
slightly patronised Japanese 
and the ineffectual American 
army officers finally reaching 
a mutual understanding. 

Meanwhile. Patrick contin- 
ued a lucrative career writing 
screenplays for two lush and 
soapy Cinemascope pictures. 
These were Three Coins In 
The Fountain (1954) with Ros- 
sano Brazzi; and Love Is A 
Many Splendoured Thing 
(1955) with Jennifer Jones 
and William Holden , the lat- 
ter being an exotic tear-jerk- 
ing tale -of inter-racial 
romance adapated from the 
novel by Han Suyin. The 
theme tunes from the films 
were both hits, and, setting 
the tone for the mid-fifties. 


echoed down the decade. 

When MGM, who had first 
bought the screen rights in 
1962, made The Teahouse Of 
The August Moon into a 
movie in 1956, starring on 
orientalised Marion Brando, 
Patrick wrote the screenplay, 
opening it up as much as the 
stagey sets would allow. 

In 1956, Patrick also wrote 
the screenplay for High Soci- 
ety. the Grace Kelly. Bing 
Crosby, Frank Sinatra musi- 
cal uneasily adapted from 
The Philadelphia Story. 

In 1967, came the musical 
Les Girls which starred Mitzi 
Gay nor. Gene Kelly and the 
British star Kay Kendall In 
what was effectively her only 
American film. It won Patrick 
a Screenwriters’ Guild 
Award. 

Erroneously considered an 
orientalist, Patrick was called 
upon to inflate the play The 
World Of Suzie Wong to suit 
the wide-open spaces of loca- 
tion shooting in Hong Kong. 
Variety felt that "John Pat- 
rick's attempt to enhance the 
romance (between an Ameri- 
can painter and a Chinese 
whore) by laying in some ad- 


Bemhard Heiliger 


Monumental Berlin 


F EW ARTISTS have 
made such a contri- 
bution to the look of 
their cities as did the 
Berlin sculptor Bernhard 
Heiliger, who has died aged 
79. The last of the generation 
who came to prominence in 
the years immediately after 
the second world war, Hei- 
llger's work was so closely 
associated with Berlin that 
he became virtually the city's 
official sculptor. 

Heiliger, the son of a 
weaver, was born in the Pom- 
eranian town of Stettin, 
where he studied sculpture at 
the local art school. At file 
age of 20 he transferred to the 
Berlin Academy of Art In 
1939, he went to Paris, where 
he was influenced by Rodin 
and saw for file first time 
Brancusi's work. At the out- 
break of the war. be returned 
to Germany and was called 
up in 1941. After the war, his 
first one-man show took 
place in 1948, in the city of 
Berlin, then Isolated and di- 
vided between the great 
powers. 

In the following year, he 
was appointed professor of 
sculpture at Berlin's School 
for Applied Art. From 1949 
until his retirement in 1986, 
Heiliger taught sculpture at 
the School for Figurative Art 
His early figurative work 
consciously sought to return 
to the traditions of the begin- 
ning of the century to find, a 
new direction for German art 
after the politically-ordained 
distortions erf the Nazi era. 
His early work included por- 
traits of artist Karl Hofer and 
Ernst Reuter, the first post- 
war mayor of Berlin. But by 
the fifties, Heiliger had devel- 
oped his own manner he 
brought together abstract 


and natural forms in a style 
that recalls the work of Hans 
Arp or Henry Moore. Seraph 
(1950), was typical of Hei- 
llger’s early style, where the 
figurative dominated the ab- 
stract, but with his Vegeta- 
tive Sculpture (1956) abstrac- 
tion had begun to dominate 
in a work which Heiliger de- 
scribed as "a tree transform- 
ing itself into a person. ” This 
borderland between the figu- 
rative and the abstract was 
the zone Heiliger worked in 
for the rest of his life. 

In 1950, he won the Berlin 
Art prize and theD began 
work on his submission for 
international competition for 
a monument commemorating 
The Unknown Political Pris- 
oner. His design, although 
never executed, was com- 
mended by the jury and was 
followed by a commission for 
the German Pavilion for the 
Brussels World Exhibition. 
The resulting Tree of Figures 
is now in Bonn. 

Flame (1962) was the first 



Bernhard Heiliger city face 


of three important public 
sculptures created by Hei- 
liger for the city of Berlin. 
The seven-metre high work 
was designed for the city's 
Ernst Reuter Flatz and like 
much of Heiliger's work, the 
bronze played with ideas of 
space and gravity — appear- 
ing both solid and yet grace- 
ful and airy in a manner 
which the sculptor described 
as "drawing in air." 

By the early seventies, Hei- 
liger had refined his style 
and concentrated on building 
as much air into his work as 
possible. Kosmos 70 (1972) in 
aluminium, rather than Hei- 
liger's preferred bronze, was 
commissioned for the newly- 
restored Reichstag building; 
it was a "static moment of 
sound’* in which Heiliger 
sought to combine music and 
technology. The Eye Of Nem- 
esis (1983) was Heiliger's last , 
major commission from the 
city of Berlin. The bronze 
stands in front of the Schau- 
btihne theatre. Like the rest 
of Heiliger's work, the huge 
disc, dissected by verticals, 
manages, despite its size, to 
be restrained and elegant | 

Heiliger exhibited abroad, . 
and in 1968 collaborated, not I 
entirely successfully, with j 
Anthony Caro. In a recent 
restrospective exhibition in i 
Bonn, Heiliger gave as much 
attention to his most recent ! 
work as to his better-known 
earlier pieces. But it is as a 
sculptor who had both criti- 
cal and popular appeal that 
Heiliger will be best 
remembered. 

Irabal Montgomery 

Bernhard Heiliger, sculptor, 
bom November 11, 1915: died 
October 28. 1695. 
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Katsumasu Sakioka 

Fortune buiit 
on celery and 
on sewage 


fUr-innal social significance Is, 
for the most part, abortive.” 

Oddly enough, Teahouse 
was Patrick's last Broadway 
success. When his 1969 play 
Juniper And The Pagans 
failed to make it to New York, 
Jean. Renoir (writing to his 
actor friend Pierre Olaf, who 
was in it) commented: /“What 
fri ghtens me in our metier is 
how little power even ac- 
knowledged talented people 

I like John Patrick have . . 

In 1962 Patrick scripted a 
Pat Boone vehicle. The Main 
Attraction, mid in 1968 came 
The Shoes Of The Fisherman, 
with Antony Quinn as the 
world’s only Russian Pope. In 
1970, Patrick made an ill-feted 
attempt to transform Tea- 
house into a musical called 
Lovely Ladies, Kind Gentle- 
men. but It only ran a few 
nights on Broadway. Never- 
theless, a number of Patrick's 
plays earned money touring 
and in summer stock. 

Ronald Bergan 

i John Patrick, screenwriter, bom 
May 17, 1905; died November 7, 
1995 


I N AN unusual combination 
of American entrepreneur- 
ship and Japanese frugal- 
ity, Katsmnasu Sakioka, who 
has died aged 96, turned pov- 
erty and Incarceration into a 
fortune among the largest in 
the United States. At the 
height of his success he 
owned more than 1,000 acres 
in Orange County, file mega- 
suburb south of Los Angeles 
that is one of America's 
wealthiest — and most con- 
servative — communities. 
Malls, freeways, hotels, and 
offices now stand on land 
where once be formed celery. 

Sakioka was bom in a form- 
ing village in Shikoku, small- 
est of Japan’s four islands. At 
18, he emigrated to America, 
not knowing a. word of 
English and planning to 
return with modest savings. 
He returned only once, when 
he was 20, to marry his child- 
hood friend Tomio, with 
whom he had six children. 

. Like thousands of other 
Japanese immigrants, the Sa- 
kiokas worked small plots In 
intense vegetable farming, 
while never owning land. 
Kats umasa, now known as 
Roy but never speaking 
English well, specialised in 
celery which thrived in the 
soil of the west Los Angeles 
littoral. When war broke out 
in 1941 his family, together 
with tens of thousands of 
others of Japanese origin, 
was interned in one of file 
worst American civil rights 
abuses this century. Most — 
including the Sakioka chil- 
dren — were American citi- 
zens. As the family endured 
the cold winters of Manzanar 
camp in the remote Owen’s 
Valley, California, Roy Sa- 
kjokja learned that Utah sugar 
beet formers wanted Japa- 
nese- Ameri cans as labourers. 
He went there with a signed 
promise not to return west 
until war's end. 

Back in California with 
modest savings he tried to 
buy his own land but since 


Letter 


such purchase was forbidden 
to Japanese, he used his US- 
bom childr en's names to ac- 
quire plots on the smallest 
deposits possible. Soon he 
was brandling into Orange 
County. 

Sakioka always seemed to 
know which .way develop- 
ments were heading. He later 
revealed that he sat through 
boring public zoning meet- 
ings to learn where planners 
wanted new sewers — the 
harbingers of development 
He would plant his properties 
with celery and sell for build- 
ing only at the last minute, 
and at the highest price. Soon 
he owned tracts in Santa Ana, 
the county capital, the heart- 
land of Fountain Valley, and 
Costa Mesa, where he bought 
a small ranch-style bungalow 
in which he lived in strict 
privacy until his death. In 
1991 Forbes business maga- 
zine named him as one of the 
richest Americans with a for- 
tune of $360 million. He de- 
clined the magazine’s invita- 
tion for an interview. 

He did talk to the Los Ange- 
les Times in 1989, when he 
said his father always told 
him that property was the 
best hedge against inflation, 
and that rising prices would 
always be with us. Owning 
real estate, Sakioka reflected 
with a smile, had forced him 
to save because “cash Is too 
easy to spend”. 

He did give generously to 
the Japanese- American com- 
munity and never forgot his 
celery. Even as a multi-mil- 
lionaire he would carry rub- 
ber boots and a knife in his 
car in case he saw some ne- 
glected form work He is sur- 
vived by five, children, 17 
grandchildren, 27 great- 
grandchildren, and one great- 
great-grandchild. 

Chrtotop hor Rood 

Katsumasa (Roy) Sakioka. prop- 
erty owner, bom November 12, 
1896; died October 28. 1995 


Dr David Lowry writes: I 
knew Ernest Gellner ( obitu- 
ary , November 7) only briefly 
during my three years at the 
London School of Economics 
in- the late seventies. He was 
an outstanding teacher who 
enthused his students with 
erudition and a gentle style 
with its intellectual sting in 


the tail He was not only pre- 
pared to give of his fire to a 
young undergraduate’s pas- 
sions through LSE, but for 
years afterwards was pre- 
pared to write testimonials 
for me in support of job appli- 
cations I made. His kindness 
and intelligence win be much 
missed. 


Birthdays 


Paul Bley, jazz musician, 63; I 
Robert Carrier, restaurateur I 
and writer, 72; Dame 1 
Frances Coulsbed, former i 
director. WRAC. 91; Nigel, 
Evans, Conservative MP, 38; 
Roger Farrance, former 1 
chief executive, Electricity 
Association, 62; Danya Fior- 
entino, model, 28; David 
Flood, organist, Canterbury 
Cathedral, 40; Don Hender- 
son, actor, 63; Hubert Laws, 
jazz musician, 56; Sir Giles 
Loder. vice-president. Royal 
Horticultural Society, 81; Su- 
lim Rice, lyricist, 51; Prof 
Elizabeth Robson, geneti- 
cist, 67; Viscount Runciman 
of Doxford. chairman. Royal 


Another Day 

November 10, 18X9 : 1 remember 
how proud 1 used to be of 
going to Lady Mount Edge- 
cuxnbe's suppers after the 
Opera. It was at one of these, 
sitting by Mrs Siddons [Sarah 
Siddons, the great tragedi- 
enne], I heard for the first 
time her voice (never having 
met her before) transferred to 
the ordinary things erf this 
world — and the solemn 
words in her tragic tone — “I 
do love ale dearly.” — Journal 
Of Thomas Moore, University of 
Delaware Press. 1984 


Commission on Criminal Jus- 
tice, 61; Sir William Ryrle, 
chief executive. World Bank 
International Finance Corpo- 
ration, 67; Madron Sellg- 
man, former Conservative 
MEP, 77; Sir Alfred Sher- 
man, co-founder, Centre for 
Policy Studies, 76; Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir William Stave- 
ley, former First Sea Lord, 66; 
Ann Spokes Symonds, vice- 
president, Age Concern. 70: 
David (Screaming Lord) 
Sutch. founder. Monster Rav- 
ing Loony Party, 55; Eliza- 
beth Toalson, chairman, 
WRVS, 47; Christine 
Walker, advertising execu- 
tive, 41. 


Death Notices 

JBLlinek TWstMi actor and anikiiM 
daaler. sadly died peacefully tn the Mlddto- 
sw hospital on Saturday, November 4 . 
Funerw on Monday November 13 a! the 
Cr ematoriu m. Kansal Green 
■t 11.30 am. Donations, II wfctmf. to 
Lwidon Uotuhousa Ho Win be mined 
enormously. 
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Jackdaw 


Coral reefer 

THE OCEAN had driven us to 
the only lumpofland in sight 
. . . Methodically, we pieced 
together our likely fote. It was 
early afternoon; there was no 
food or water. No other dhow 
would come out to the coral 
reef now, especially in those 
rough waters. Clearly, we 
would not be missed for some 
time. . .The sun went down 
slowly an our strange black- 
ened rock, and the tide came 
in, bringing a swarm of crabs 
up with it to our tiny perches. 
We knew now we would be 
here for the night. And so, 
using the miraculous plank 
as a headrest, seven of us 
squeezed together in a row on 


a tiny, flat ledge, while below 
us the three boys took it in 
turns to keep a lookout for 
night fishermen. 

Dusk had brought the birds 
who roosted on the rock home 
to their nests, and in the fad- 
ing light thousands of them 
screamed angrily over our 
heads. For hours, they cir- 
cled, swooping down on us 
and swinging away to return 
again. Warm birdshit was 
dropping all over us, but 
Omah told us not to clap and 
shout at them: it was better 
just to let them realise that 
they could not land. The noise 
was deafening, hut at least 
the stars were glistening 
through the dark storm and 
fte moon had started its slow 
Journey across the sky ... At 
about four, or what seemed 
like four, one of the boys 
started to shout He could see 
a boat light... 

From the tale of Lute Blvxs. 
briefly shipwrecked offthe Afri- 
can coast: Harper's & Queen 

Screen dream 

IMAGES ON TV can arouse 
reactions that change with 
time and repetition. Today's 


object of contempt can, with 

time’s passing, become a fix- 
ture tn the pantheon . . - No 
one can predict, for TV is not 
just an entertainment but an 
Intruder inside the home . . . 
In the Vanity Fair Hall of TV 
Fame . . . one thing, above all 
others, becomes Trinitron 
clear regardless of what yon 
may feel about television at 
any moment, in any era, we 
are what we watch . . . 

I • The Westerners. Photo- 
graphed August 1, 1995, by 
ANNIE LEIBOVITZ at 
Warner Bros. Studios, Bur- 
bank, California. From left, 
standiriff: HughO'Brfen f77ie 
Ufe and Legend of Wyatt 
Earp), Clint Walker (Chey- 
enne). James Drury ( The Vir- 
ginian), Robert Horton 
(Wagon Train ) . . Lee Majors 
(The Big VaUey). . . Sheb 
, Wooley (Rawhide), Will 
1 Hutchins (Sugarfbot), David 
Carradine { KimgFu ) . . . Clay- 
ton Moore (The Lone Ranger). 
From lift, seated : . , . Gene 
Barry (Bat Masterson). Dale 
Robertson (Tales ofWells 
Fargo > . . . Fess Parker (Daniel 
Boone. Daiy Crockett ) . . . Ben 
Murphy (Alias Smith and 
Jones). 


For Vanity Fair's celebration 

of TV. VF photographed the . 
greats of the golden age qf the 
genres— like the abwe pan- 
oramas of stetsaned gentlemen, 
most now more weathered than 
the Grand Canyon. James Gar- 
ner (Maverick) Is missing firm 
the line-up but that's be- 
cause he has hi&own page 

Only Me, pic 

THE ADVANCE guard ofMe 
pic — a new breed of employ- 
ees emerging from the wreck- 
age of the human-resources 
project and the collapse of 
careers which have reshaped 
the landscape of managerial 
work in the 1990s — individ- 
uals are asking themselves: if 
the company no longer repre- 
sents a career, a pension ora 
safe job. what am I doing 
here? If the organisation 
can't provide a satisfactory 
answer to this existential 
question — if it hasn't found a 
new bonding agent to replace 
the deferred gratification of 
the next job or a secure old 
age — it win foil apart at the 
first touch of pressure . . . 
Companies thought they had 
just made themselves lean 


and mean. . .In fact, by end- 
ing the old employment 
relationship they had vio- 
lated a deeply-felt unspoken 
contract, undermining not 
only career but societal 
status and identity. In its 
place there was a void, plus a 
lot of despair and anger. This 
is the place that the new em- 
ployees are beginning are be- 
ginning to fill. with conse- 
quences that are profound, 
hard to foresee and only just 
beginning. . . The idea ofa 
new contract based not on 
employment security but on 
employer-aided self-develop- 
ment (an adult-adult relation- 
ship rather than the parent- 
child relationship of the past) 
has obvious attractions for 
employers . . . Modelling the 
individual’s career as bal- 
ance sheet and profit and loss 
account is a seductively sug- 
gestive exercise. In the Me 
pic accounts, assets are skills, 
liabilities are debts or con- 
tracts on those skills. Learn- 
ing Is investment and those 
who have equity in your pro- 
gress are shareholders. Like 
a company. Me pic has 
debtors and creditors. Expe- 
rience represents retained 


ear ning ^, and skills which 

have passed their shelf-life 
must be depreciated. There's 
just one snag: the individual's 
bottom line Is not the samp as 
the company’s. 

Consider the version of Me 
pie brutally traced by Reggie 
von Zugbach. professor of 
management at Paisley Uni- 
versity In his recent book, 
The Winning Manager. Zug- 
bach's simple thesis: the 
course of the I980s shows that 


HE „ 
EMPLOYEE 


Management: avenged 


you're right to be paranoid, 
the bastards areout to get you. 
Companies are not Imper- 
sonal altruistic entities but 
“enemies to be despised 
rather than respected". Since 

the winning agenda is to take 

charge of your own destiny, 
beware of training which fills 
your mind with stupid and ir- 
relevant company and profes- 
sional rules. Play for yourself 
alone; cultivate cynicism and 
selfishness; in short, screw 
your boss before he screws 
you. 

Simon Caulkin s ‘Vie rwut 

aomgers"— and what they 
will do to the companies who 
ovated the contract culture 

in Management Today 

Spiked drink 

RUSHDIE’S novels are in- 

tended for a tiny part of the ' 

world s population . , a 
small group of highlyidu- 
cafied westerners who are ac- 
eustomed to regard the writ- 
ten word in a detached way 
- - - Fiction, in Britain partic- 
ularly, has long lost any 

power or expectationof actu- 
ally changing anything; In- 
deed most novelists and most 


readers (and they are often 
one and the same, creating a 
small circle of people taking 
m one another's literary 
washing, people who read . 
and review one another's 
books in endless literary in- 
cest) would be horrified at the 
thought that their work 
might achieve anything so 
r ad ical . . . But there are soci- 
eties-- Indeed, perhaps most 

societies in our world 

where literature is taken seri- 
ously. We should try to 
understand that there are cul- 
tures where the written word 
Power and is in- 
evitably taken as public 
statement It cannot be kept 
as the property ofa small 
eute group. 

non-Booker 
observations from 
SRf Uk ^ anew Private Eye 
with chunkier contents but as 
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Dasa to 
cross off 
8,000 of 
its jobs 

W ORKERS at Daim- 
ler-Benz Aerospace 
(Dasa) staged a 
poignant protest against 
planned job cuts yesterday 
when they planted clumps 
of wooden crosses carrying 
the message ‘T was a job” 

In a mock cemetery outside 
the company's plant at 
Laupheim, near Stuttgart. 

Dasa, which has been hit 
by the strength of the 
German mark against the 
dollar and by losses at 
Fokker, the Dutch plane 
maker where it is the 
majority shareholder, has 
announced plans for It to 
get rid of more than 8,000 
jobs. 

Some estimates suggest 
that Dasa is on course to 
run np losses of more than 
DM1.6 billion (£670 
million) year. 

PHOTOGRAPH: fcOCHAEL LATZ 

CBI finds business back at spring level • Burton chief predicts trouble in store • Car sales defy trend 

Cut-price shops see their trade soar 



Notebook 


Larry Elliott 
and Roger Cove 



RITAIN’S hard- 
pressed retailers en- 
fejoyed their best 
month since the 
spring In October as keen 
competition between stores 
wooed cautious consumers 
back, according to a survey 
out today. 

With shops featuring mid- 
season sales, the monthly 
snapshot of spending from the 
Confederation of British In- 
dustry found that trade 
bounced back strongly after 
the poor months of August 


and September. An indication 
of the pressures on retailers 
came from Burton chief exec- 
utive, John Hoeraar, who 
yesterday predicted a promo- 
tional bonanza on the high 
street in the next few months. 

In contrast to Marks & 
Spencer, which earlier this 
week reported poor sales in 
September and October, he 
said recent sales from the 
group's chains,' which include 
Debenhams. Top Shop, Evans, 
and Dorothy Perkins, were 
more than 4 per cent higher 
than last year. 

He warned that this was un- 
likely to continue as competi- 
tors took action to clear 


stocks which had stayed on 
tiie shelves during autumn. • 
Expecting a period of heavy 
promotion and discounting, 
Mr Hoemer said the retail 
market remained fragile. “We 
are very cautious about win- 
ter”, he said. 

Alastair Eperon, chairman 
of the CBFb distributive trades 
panel, said: “The upturn In 
retail sales last month was en- 
couraging, particularly as it 
followed weak trade towards 
flip end of the summer.” 

He noted that traders were 
still r e p or tin g sales below av- 
erage for the time of year. 

Although retailers said that 
bus i ness had failed to live up 


to their expectations, the 
CBI’s findings suggest that 
next week's official figures 
will show a hefty rise in 
October. 

The CBI's distributive 
trades survey indicates that 
specialist food shops — gro- 
cers, greengrocers and 
butchers — are suffering 
from the supermarket price 
war, but clothing, footwear 
and leather stores also saw 
sales volumes lower last 
month than a year earlier. 

Despite the uneven pattern, 
Mr Eperon said that the 
underlying trend over recent 
months pointed to sales drift- 
ing upwards. “It is to be 


hoped the competitive trading 
environment is now encour- 
aging previously cautious 
consumers to step up their 
spending In the critical pre- 
Christmas period,” he said. 

The best-peforming sectors 
of the high street last month 
were booksellers — perhaps 
boosted by the scrapping of 
the net book agreement — 
chemists and confectionery, 
tobacco and newpaper shops. 

Stores selling durable 
household goods, furniture 
and carpets also reported 
strong demand in October, a 
hint that some consumers 
have decided to redecorate 
their homes rather than 


White House says US 
is on brink of default 


Marie Tran in New York 


T HE Clinton administra- 
tion yesterday stepped 
up its warnings that 
congressional Republicans 
will three the US into an un- 
precedented default unless 
they drop conditions on legis- 
lation to raise the $4.9 trillion 
federal debt limit. 

The war of words between 
the White House and Con- 
gress as well as increasing 
worries that the political 
brinkmanship could precipi- 
tate a crisis which would pre- 
vent the US from servicing its 
debts unsettled the financial 
markets, with bond prices 
easing and the dollar slipping 
back against the mark and 
the yen. 

Treasury Secretary Robert 
Rubin called Republican leg- 
islation “not a debt ceiling in- 
crease but a short cut to de- 
fault”. which would be the 
first in America's history. 
Speaking at a White House 


press conference, Mr Rubin 
warned that a default would 
call into question the integ- 
rity of the US in meeting its 
commitments and increase 
the costs of borrowing for 
years to come. 

The US will hit its federal 
debt ceiling in the next few 
days and congressional action 
is needed to raise the limit 
The crunch will come next 
Wednesday when more- than 
$55 billion in interest and 
principal on government debt 
comes due. Another $44.4 bil- 
lion jn Treasury bills will ma- 
ture a day later. 

As the unthinkable became 
a possibility, tbe benchmark 
30-year Treasury bond sank 
nearly half a point pushing 
up its yield nearly four basis 
points to 639 per cent while 
the dollar slipped back 
towards the 100-yen leveL 

But the necessary piece of 
debt-ceiling legislation has 
become entangled in the 
wider dispute on balancing 
tbe budget 


Conservative Republicans 
plan to attach conditions 
deemed unacceptable to the 
White House, including elimi- 
nation of the Commerce De- 
partment an overhaul of fed- 
eral regulations, restriction 
of criminal defendants’ right 
to appeal and a non-binding 
call for the President to agree 
in advance to balance the 
budget in seven years. Presi- 
dent Clinton has also vowed 
to veto budget and temporary 
spending bills that would 
shut down government 

While Wall Street analysts 
believe that both sides will 
pull back from a “budget 
train wreck”, they say the 
game of chicken could dam- 
age Ame rica 's firmnrfni repu- 
tation. 

Six former Treasury Secre- 
taries also weighed in on the 
d angers of default In a letter 
to Newt Gingrich, they urged 
the House leader not to "put a 
gun to the head of the Presi- 
dent and the head of the 
country”. 


Ladbroke shares slump 
after new profits warning 


Paulina Springett 

and Tony May 


L ADBROKE shares yes- 
terday slumped 22p to 
a three-year low of 
Z32p after the leisure group 
surprised the City with a 
profits warning triggered 
by a poor gaming perfor- 
mance which it blamed 
largely on the National Lot- 
tery’s Impact 
. The company said its frill 
year profit was likely to be 
“somewhat lower" than 
last year's £123.5 million 
unless trading conditions 
for its betting and gaming 
division improved within 
the next two months. 

Analysts, who had pen- 
cilled in a profits figure of 
around £150 million, 
quickly revised their sums 
to around £125 million. 

It was Ladbroke’s third 
profits warning since July. 
Tbe City had anticipated 
the latest one, but was 


shocked by its severity. A 
Ladbroke spokesman in- 
sisted the company had 
made it clear that its gam- 
ing and betting division 
was under pressure. How- 
ever, he admitted: “We ex- 
pected things to be picking 
up in the fourth quarter." 

The company laid much 
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of the blame on the 
National Lottery, especially 
scratch cards. Spending on 
the Lottery was continuing j 
to depress betting turn- 
over. particularly credit | 
betting, and Vernons Pools. 

The hot, dry summer also 
had an impact because 
many trainers withdrew 
their horses from races 
rather then let them com- 
pete on hardened ground. 
This reduced tbe competi- 
tiveness of races, and hence 
the profitability of the bet- 
ting division. 

Ladbroke has responded 
by making 500 people 
redundant in Vernons and 
the racing division. More 
cost cutting is on the way. 

The group's spokesman 
stressed, however, that the 
main factors squeezing the 
business were external — I 
such as tight marketing 
restrictions faced by pools 
companies, betting shops 
and casinos, compared with 
advertising for the Lottery. 


Raittrack sell-off 
irresponsible 



move. Of the retailers polled 
by the CBI, 44 per cent said 
that sales last month were up 
on a year ago, 28 per cent 
reported that they were 
lower, and the remainder said 
they were unchanged. 

The gap of 16 per cent be- 
tween those benefiting from 
an improvement and those 
suffering from a decline was 
the strongest showing since 
April this year. 

Consumers still appear to 
be reluctant to splash out on 
big-ticket items, according to 
tbe CBL Annual sales for 
motor traders fell sharply in 
October, and were even worse 
than garages had feared. 


Edited by 
^ex Bummer 

T HE suspicion always has 
been that the privatisa- 
tion of Railtrack, tbe 
jewel in the crown of the Brit- 
ish Rail break-up, would be 
done with smoke and mir- 
rors. The leaked memoran 
duxn from SBC Warburg to 
the Department of Transport, 
NM Rothschild and Touche 
Ross (detailed in the Guard- 
ian today) would appear to 
confirm this. In the end. Rail- 
track, like tiie utilities, may 
well be sdd-aff too cheaply, 
but tiie Interim prospectus — 
to be Issued in April/May 
1996, according to the SBC 
Warburg note — will be ex- 
tremely thin in terms of the 
profits record required by 
Stock Exchange rules. 

In the unlikely event that 
tiie sale goes to plan, despite 
tiie quality of the bids for the 
three rolling stock companies, 
an that City investors wifi 
have before them are the con- 
trived profits for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1995. And, ac- 
cording to the SBC Warburg 
memo, six months audited fig- 
ures for tbe period to Septem- 
ber 30, 1995 and a profits esti- 
mate for the fall year to March 
1996. Given that the Govern- 
ment hag f allen behind in its 
target of leasing/selling at 
least 51 per cent of tiie rail op- 
erating companies to tiie pri- 
vate sector by April l, 1996, the 
profits forecast will be as im- 
provised as tiie first glossy ac- 
counts released in September. 
Even if the sale were post- 
poned to June/July (which 
would require audited figures 
for the year to March 1996) the 
data would still be thin. 

The financial advisers, SBC 
Warburg, seem none too keen 
either that investors be given 
a further insight into Rail- 
track’s finances by using cur- 
rent cost figures, which are 
traditionally used by nation- 
alised industries. Because of 
the depreciation treatment, 
such accounts tend to lower 
the profits outcome and in- 
flate the asset base. In the 
case of Railtrack, last year tiie 
current cost figures produced 
an after-tax profit of £17.6 mil- 
lion against £101.1 million 
reported by more conven- 
tional means. No wonder 
Warburg is advising that 
"such figures would be of 
mi n i m a l relevance to poten- 
tial investors". 

Eventually, when all the 
operating companies have 
been sold off, it will be poss- 
ible for Railtrack to post a 
splendid pro f it s record. How- 
ever, the plans for a rushed 
flotation are financially 
irresponsible. 


BT’s bonanza 

B RITISH Telecom has 
plenty of scope to bor- 
row, despite having 
splashed out £2.8 billion buy- 
ing 20 per cent of the US car- 
rier MCI a year or so ago. Its 


interim results showed that 
indebtedness was cut by £978 
million during the half year, 
leaving gearing at under lo 
percent. 

So is the group planning an- 
other big acquisition? Chair- 
man Sir lain VaUanct? played 
down the idea. The group, he 
said, saw some potentially 
hefty calls on Its resources, 
mainly from its core UK busi- 
ness and from the develop- 
ment of multimedia and other 
advanced services. 

Put another way. BT is an- 
ticipating spending a great 
deal of money that will be 
needed to upgrade its net- 
works and develop new ser- 
vices. This would create the 
much-hyped national infor- 
mation superhighway. 

BT’s public stance is that it 
can only justify lashing out 
between £10 billion and £15 
billion to do this if it is 
allowed to broadcast enter- 
tainment to the home. 

But this ignores the fact 
that the main demand for 
services which only a super- 
highway can carry will be 
from the business 
community. 

The simple feet is that BT 
has to build a superhighway 
if it is to remain a dominant 
player in the lucrative busi- 
ness market, regardless of 
whether it is allowed to 
broadcast domestic entertain- 
ment It will also have to 
match its rivals who are al- 
ready linking schools and 
hospitals to their high 
capacity networks. 

So Labour has promised to 
lift the broadcasting restric- 
tions in return for something 
that BT has to do anyway. In 
effect, Tony Blair's been had. 
Came a Labour government 
BT will laugh all the way to 
tiie bank. 


Doleful prospect 

S ENATE majority leader 
and front runner for the 
Republican presidential 
candidacy, Bob Dole, is 
clearly a man intent on tak- 
ing the development of the 
soundbite to extremes. 
Quizzed on the prospects of a 
Congressional deal this week 
on balancing the budget by 
the year 2002, Mr Dole res- 
ponded laconically: “Yep" 
and “Late". 

This is perhaps taking brev- 
ity a little far. Unless Con- 
gress and the White House 
can come up with at least an 
interim solution, and quickly, 
on the government's finances, 
the US authorities could yet 
be forced to default on its 
debts. That would be 
unprecedented. 

Of course the row over 
money has developed Into an 
annual ritual, with much po- 
litical posturing from both 
Democrats and Republicans. 
This year, however, the issue 
looks like going closer to the 
wire than ever, which is one 
reason why the US bond mar- 
ket’s insouciance on the ques- 
tion of a possible defeult is 
starting to look just a little 
strained. 

Judging by the rather in- 
temperate nature of some of 
the exchanges yesterday, 
bonds and the dollar are 
likely to remain under pres- 
sure for a while longer. Pen 
haps Mr Dole's penchant for 
brevity has its merits, after 
aXL 


UK firms doing well but workers 
earn less money for more hours 


Sarah Ryle finds 
unfair contrasts 
in new EU survey 

B RITISH employees work 
more hours for less 
money than their European 
counterparts according to a 
pioneering study of UK busi- 
ness in tbe European Union 
published today. 

Firms in the UK have in- 
creased profits at the expense 
of below-average wages, in- 
vestment in manufacturing 
and spending on research and 
development according to UK 
Business in Europe, the first 
joint venture between the 
Central Statistical Office and 
Eurostat the statistical office 
of the European Commission. 

It shows how the impact of 
European Union member- 
ship. North Sea oil, labour 
market deregulation and tiie 
decline of manufacturing 
have transformed the UK 
economy in ten years. 

Britain did badly compared 
to other countries in spending 
on research and development- 
The UK share of the ElTs 
spending here fell by nearly 3 
per cent from 1985 to 1991. 


With manufacturing ac- 
counting for only a quarter of 
the economy, the UK's trade 
is more biased towards ser- 
vices than any other country 
among the 12 who made up 
the EU until this year. In ad- 
dition, tiie huge boost to the 
energy sector from oil and gas 
exploration meant it was fir 
and away the biggest pro- 
ducer of energy. 

However, one of the most 
striking findings was the drift 
towards a workforce in which 
a large chunk erf those em- 
ployed are working longer 
hours than their European 
counterparts while the 
remainder is made of part- 
time workers. 

Full-time employees in the 
UK spent an average 41 hours 
each week in tiie workplace, 
more than an hour longer 
than tbe EU averse of 39.6 
hours, in 1998 *— the most 
recent figures available to the 
authors. 

The labour force in the UK 
was the second biggest in the 
EU at 61.9 per cent of its popu- 
lation compared to the EU av- 
erage of 56. 1 per cent. The em- 
ployment rate was higher 
than the EU average and the 
unemployment rate was 0.2 
per cent lower. 


Eurotunnel to 
increase car 
fares by 1 pc 


KeKhHarpar 

Transport Editor 


Channel-crossing price 
war intensified yesterday 
with Eurotunnel offering a 
1996 day-return fere of £38 on 
its car shuttle service. 

Fares on the 85-minute 
Folkestone-Calais shuttle 
trains will Increase by 1 per 
cent, with a new bookable £85 
return fere. 

The prices announced yes- 
terday by Eurotunnel will al- 
most certainly bring swift 
retaliation by Channel ferry 
operators. 

Eurotunnel’s group chief 
executive, Georges-Christian 
Chazot, said: “We are now 
open to every type of vehicle. 
Our reliability has dramati- 
cally improved, and 97 per 
emit of our trains run as 
planned. 

'Our market share is in- 
creasing ail the time and we 
intend to have around 50 per 
cent by next year.” 

The most expensive car fere 
for a standard return next 
year will be £328 for a peak 
summer crossing. The lowest 
standard fere is £146 


Rescue plan would have severed family 
ties with business empire, witness says 


Glaxo fails in court move to 
block tax investigations 


Maxwell trial 


Dan Atkinson 


A WITNESS on the hun- 
#%dredth day of the Maxwell 
trial yesterday wa9 con- 
fronted with allegations of in- 
volvement in a S200 million 
fraud. 

Lebanese businessman 
Roger Tamraz said that the 
“fraud" was the Invention of 
political enemies in Lebanon 
who had tried to sabotage his 
1969 campaign for that coun- 
try's presidency. In the same 
year, be said, he had been kid- 
napped zmd tortured by those 
who opposed his support for a 
peace deal with Israel. 

Mr Tamraz, who appeared 
as a defence witness, was 
asked by counsel; “[Are] you 
guilty of any fraud?” he 
replied: “I am not" 

Earlier, the Old Bailey 
court was toid that a £400 mil- 
lion rescue plan for the ailing 
Maxwell empire at the end of 
1991 would have led to the end 
of tbe femily's management of 
the media group; “[The! Max- 
wells would be out," said Mr 
Tamraz. 

Mr Tamraz said that after 


the death of Robert Maxwell he 
learned through David Kim- 
cbi, Israeli ambassador -at- 
large. that Kevin and Ian Max- 
well ^ wanted to find someone to 
put a substantial investment 


into the debt-laden empire. 

Mr Tamraz — who now 
heads Oil Capital, a private 
US company, and who was in- 
volved in tiie salvage of the 
carmaker Chrysler and aero- 
space group Lockheed, said: 
“[Here] was an empire that 
took 30 years to build that you 
could buy in three months.” 

He met Kevin Maxwell 
once, he said, on either No- 
vember 28 or 29, for about two 
hours; he was told the group 
was over-extended and that 
creditors were panicking. Mr 
Tamraz said: “One could see 
that [Kevin] was over bus 
head." Asked if be and his fel- 
low investors could have 
saved tiie group, he said: “I 
think so." But the deal fell 
through: Kevin Maxwell lost 
control of the Maxwell Com- 
munication Corporation 
board on December 3. 

Richard Lissack QC. for the 
Cr o wn, asked how he could 
have thought of paying 
£400 million when he had no 
idea of tbe extent of Maxwell 
debts. Mr Tamraz said the 


debt “really doesn’t worry me 
at ail”. In his experience, 
when heavily indebted com- 
panies or nations had been 
able to bring new money to 
the table, creditors were pre- 
pared to take a “haircut" — to 
scale down their claims. 

“[Do] pensioners have hair- 
cuts?" asked Mr Lissack. Mr 
Tamraz said that bad tbe deal 
gone through “we may have 
agreed together that pensions 
came first”. 

He agreed with the Crown 
that a Lebanese court had 
issued an arrest warrant for 
him In June 1989, alleging a 
$200 million fraud, that a Jor- 
danian court had jailed him 
in absentia for two years in 
April 1992 over the same alle- 
gation and that at the same 
time a Parisian court ordered 
him to pay $58 million. 

But Mr Tamraz said this 
had been connected with the 
sabotage of his presidential 
chances. 

Kevin Maxwell denies one 
charge of conspiracy to de- 
fraud pensions funds; Kevin 
and Ian Maxwell and finan- 
cial adviser Larry Trachten- 
berg deny a second charge of { 
conspiracy to defraud pen- 
sion funds. 

The trial continues today. 


Roger Com 


G LAXO Wellcome yester- 
day failed in a High Court 
bid to stop the Inland Reve- 
nue pursuing it over tax cal- 
culations going back to 1985 
and before. 

This r uling allows tiie tax 
authorities to continue inves- 
tigations into the group’s 
trading which could land 
Glaxo with a bill believed to 
be more than £200 million. 
The group is considering- an 
appeal against yesterday’s 
decision. 

The dispute is about the 
prices at which Glaxo trans- 
fers products around the 
world, and is believed to focus 
cm Singapore and possibly 
Malaysia. Glaxo set up a base 
in Singapore in the late 1970s 
and now has a substantial 
presence there which benefits 
from low tax rates until 1997. 
Tax authorities around the 


world are concerned at the 
ability of multinational com- 
panies to use transfer pricing 
to move profits to such low- 
tax regimes, rather than de- 
claring higher profits In 
countries such as Britain 
with higher corporate tax. 

Complex rules attempt to 
ensure that prices at which 
products are transferred 
within multinational groups 
are as close as possible to the 
prices which would be paid 
by external companies, so 
| that resulting profits in indi- 
vidual companies within a 
group are not distorted by tax 
considerations. 

The Inland Revenue has 
been investigating whether 
Glaxo’s pricing policies Lower 
UK profits by charging exces- 
sive purchase prices to the 
UK company. Yesterday's de- 
cision means that the Reve- 
nue is entitled to continue 
these investigations for tax 
years before 1989. 


tourist rates — bank s ells 


Australis 2.06 France 7.45 

Austria 13,15 Germany 2.1B5 

Belgium 4450 Greece 365.00 

Canada LOTS Hong Kong n® 

Cyprus 0.70 India 5420 

Denmark 8.48 Ireland ate 

Finland *67 Israel 4.7B 


Italy 2.460 
Malta 0.5425 
NNfceriands 2-4S5 
New Zealand 236 
Norway 065 
Portugal 290.00 
Saudi Arabia 5J0 


SaPfStd br MSTWM Bank laxeMing Indian rupee and imgu abeluH). 


Singapore 250 
South Africa 157 
Spain 187.00 
Sweden 10.41 
Switzerland 1.75 
Turkey 70557 
USA 1-5425 
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Smoke signals . . . Amerada Hess chief Caroline Harper chose an Exeter fireworks display to announce plans to compete with British Gas 

It’s gas, but what colour is it? 


Competitors are lining up to take on 
British Gas in the South-west- But, 
reports Geoffrey Gibbs, customers 
are uncertain what’s in the pipeline 


T HE customer who 
rang SWEB Gas to 
ask if it will be sup- 
plying the same 
colour ftuel as British 
Gas when the domestic mar- 
ket in South-west England is 
opened up to competition next 
spring has no need to worry. 

The product provided by 
SWEB — or any other com- 
pany that takes on the mo- 
nopoly supplier — will be 
transported through the same 
pipes and pass through the 
same meters. In short, it will 
be the same product 
But the fact that the ques- 
tion needed to be asked at all 
highlights the degree of un- 
certainty that continues to 
surround the advent of full- 
blooded competition. 

The Government is deter- 
mined to force through 
changes in the domestic gas 
market enshrined in the Gas 
Act which was given Royal 
Assent on Wednesday. 

It wants full competition 
across Britain by 1998. ignor- 
ing warnings from the Mo- 
nopolies Commission that the 
opening up of the market 
should be done on a slower 
timetable stretching to 2002. 
Unions blame the Govern- 


ment’s haste to bring off the 
gas shake-up for a drastic col- 
lapse in standards of service 
which yesterday led British 
Gas to give up its Charter 
Mark for good service — be- 
fore it was taken away. 

Ministers are unsympa- 
thetic. Energy minister Tim 
Eggar has dismiss ed sugges- 
tions by British Gas that the 
timetable is too tight — as 
good as telling the company 
to keep quiet and deliver on 
time. 

So. from the beginning of 
April next year an experi- 
ment in domestic gas compe- 
tition will begin. Some 500,000 
households in Devon. Corn- 
wall and Somerset will be 
able — - should they so wish — 
to switch their supplies from 
British Gas to one of a large 
number of rival energy sup- 
ply companies. 

Competing companies will 
pay a “rental” to the newly 
separated British Gas pipe- 
line company, Transco, for 
the transportation of gas and 
will ensure the gas they put 
into the system is equivalent 
to that which their slgned-up 
customers take out 

Provisions of the Gas Sup- 
plier licences, now being 


Cable firms lure 
subscribers from 
British Telecom 


Vallance bridles 
at regulation 
as profit alarm 
rings, Nicholas 
Bannister reports 

C OMPETITION from 
cable companies and 
other telephone oper- 
ators Is beginning to make 
serious Inroads Into British 
Telecom's near-monopoly 
of domestic phone lines. 

The group said yesterday 
that over the past year it 
lost more residential cus- 
tomers than it gained — the 
first time it had seen a 
reduction in its 20 million 
home phone lines. 

The 0.2 per cent decline 
has prompted the group to 
launch a nationwide adver- 
tising campaign aimed at 
winning back customers by 
convincing them that the 
group offers value-for- 
money services. 

The Increasing success of 
the cable companies, which 
claim their phone services 
are signing up 50.000 BT 
customers a month, cou- 
pled with the price cuts im- 
posed by Oftel, helped to 
curtail the group's first- 
half sales, announced yes- 
terday. 

The interim figures 
showed that pre-tax profits 
rose 7.6 per cent to 
£1.61 billion on sales only 
2.9 per cent ahead at 
£7.04 billion. Shareholders 
are to get a 5.7 per cent rise 
in the Interim dividend. 

Sir Iain Vallance. the 
group's chairman, said that 
the first-half operating 

profit was broadly main- 
tained despite farther price 
reductions, increased com- 
petition and a slowing 
growth rate in the UK 
economy. 


Bat he claimed the 
group's progress was still 
being inhibited by “the 
harsh regulatory regime In 
the UK and by the generally 
slow pace of liberalisation 
elsewhere”. 

The group shed some 
8.000 jobs during the half- 
year — against the 10.000 
originally targeted — cut- 
ting the workforce to about 
135,000. This is expected to 
fall to 130,000 by the end of 

the financial year. 

Inland telephone call 
turnover fell 6.6 per cent to 
£1.18 billion, but this was 
more than offset by in- 
creased business else- 
where. especially interna- 
tional calls, mobile 

communications Including 
Cellnet, and Yellow Pages, 
which saw an upturn in ad- 
vertising. 

The group said net price 
reductions during the half- 
year came to about 
£270 million. 

Sir Iain refused to com- 
ment on a report that 
Michael Hepher. B Ts man- 
aging director, might be on 
the point of leaving for an- 
other job. 

He also declined to give 
any Further details of ST’S 
information superhighway 
deal with the Labour Party. 
But he added that, 
following the recent 
shadow cabinet reshuffle, 
be expected to meet 
Labour's new telecoms 
team within a few weeks. 

The Communications 
Workers Union said BT 
should halt its programme 
of staff reductions because 
of developments on the in- 
formation superhighway. 

“Now that BT is destined 
to play a major role in es- 
tablishing the UK's super- 
highway, it is Illogical to 
get rid of the very people 
who have the expertise to 
install it." said joint secre- 
tary Tony Young- 


drafted by the Department of 
Trade and Industry, will en- 
sure that new entrants are 
not able to “cherry pick” the 
more attractive households. 

At the same time , the sup- 
pliers’ experience in the 
South-west will enable them 
to cut their teeth In prepara- 
tion for bigger things to come. 
In 1997. the South-west test 
bed will be extended to cover 
a further 1 .5 million homes in 
the South-east of England. 
And from 1998. competition 
will be opened up to 19 mil- 
lion homes across the 
country. 


Amerada, which chose thn 
inauspicious surroundings of 
an Exeter fireworks display 
to announce Its proposals, baa 
committed itself to offering 
mains gas customers “at least 
15 per cent” off their present- 
bills — a saving, it says, of £50 
a year on the average house- 
hold bill in the region. It has 
also pledged not to increase 
prices for at least two years. 

This announcement 
brought an immediate res- 
ponse from the SWEB camp. 
For several months SWEB 
customers have been receiv- 
ing leaflets with their elec- 


isting power base in the indus- 
trial market in the region. 

Seeboard’s eyes are fixed 
primarily on 1997, when the 
pilot market extends into its 
South-east heartland- But it 
sees the South-west as an op- 
portunity to test pricing, 
strategies and systems and 
says it will be in there “fight- 
ing for business”. 

The forces lined against it 
place British Gas in some- 
thing of a quandary. Under 
the terms of the Gas Supplier 
Licence, the company will be 
allowed to compete on price 
as well as service so that, in 


4 At least 1 5 per cent off 

‘Price will be an issue, but so will service’ 


•—Amerada 
— British Gas 


Ron Whiley. managing di- 
rector of SWEB Gas, a subsid- 
iary of file regional electricity 
company, has no doubts 
about what the new competi- 
tive era is going to mean for 
the West Country's guinea pig 
consumers. “It is my belief” 
he said, “that over the next 
two years gas prices are a 
one-way bet in the domestic 
market” 

Most of the prospective 
challengers are guarding 
their plans. But SWEB and 
rival Amerada Hess, a leading 
supplier in the industrial and 
commercial gas sector, have 
confidently set out the extent 
of their challenge to British 
Gas. 


Lloyd’s pays 
for renewed 
wave-power 
attempt 


tricity bills promising sav- 
ings of at least 10 per cent on 
their gas bills. But within 24 
hours of the Amerada an- 
nouncement, the company 
was writing to those who had 
registered an interest in 
switching to its new service 
to say it would beat that 
promise “by a substantial 
margin". It, too, is now guar- 
anteeing a reduction of at 
least 15 per cent. 

Other big names lining up 
to take a slice of the pilot mar- 
ket include the electricity 
supplier Seeboard in a joint 
venture with Amoco, oil 
major Total, and a powerful 
grouping of Texaco and Calor 
which aims to build on an ex- 


theory, its customers in the 
pilot area could enjoy lower 
prices than those in neigh- 
bouring Dorset 

But the company is all too 
aware of the public relations 
difficulties that could bring 
and — ■ perhaps with an eye on 
the eventual opening up of 
the electricity market — of 
the need to ensure that the 
pilot is a success. It also real- 
ises that industry regulator 
Ofgas will be monitoring its 
response to prevent any sug- 
gestion of predatory pricing. 

While it will examine the 
scope for price-cutting. Brit- 
ish Gas is more likely to em- 
phasise the various payment 
schemes and services it 


offers. “Price will be an Issue 
but so will service.’' says Ann 
Hemingway, business direc- 


tor of British Gas Supply. 
“And we obviously have expe- 
rience in the market and ex- 
perienced staff 

Competitors are not ignor- 
ing the service aspect either. 
SWEB is selling itself as a 
well-known local company of- 
fering many more locations 
in which to pay bills, while 
Amerada is offering flexible 
charging bands and its own 
central heating and boiler ser- 
vice contracts backed by in- 
surer Sun Alliance 

Meanwhile, Ofgas which 
will be keeping a close eye on 
new suppliers to ensure they 
meet the social obligations 
imposed by their licence, be- 
lieves consumers would do 
well not to rush into taking 
the first offer that comes 
along. 

"It’s a free world and people 
can choose,” said an Ofgas 
spokesman. “But between 
now and April 1 there are go- 
ing to be a lot of companies 
setting up and offering a 
range of prices and services 
and people may be better ad- 
vised to wait and see before 
finally deciding.” 

The regulator plans to 
write to consumers in the 
region early next month to ex 
plain what choice of supply Is 
about and to allay concerns 
about safety, reliability of 
supply and emergency call- 
outs, which will continue to 
be handled by British Gas. 


Paul Brown 

Environment Correspondent 


T HE future of the Osprey 
wave power project was se- 
cured yesterday when Lloyd’s 
of London agreed to pay for a 
new 850-tonne machine to 
replace one which broke up off 
Caithness In August, two 
weeks after its launch. 

Allan Thompson, managing 
director of Applied Research 
and Technology, which de- 
signed and built the ambi- 
tious but ill-fated Installation, 
made the announcement at 
the Second European Wave 
Power Conference In Lisbon 
yesterday. He said Osprey II 
would be built early next year 
and launched in the summer. 

“We are delighted with the 
speedy resolution of our 
claim,’’ he said. “I can now 
fally appreciate the benefits 
of Insuring in the London 
market with Uoyd’s under- 
writers and companies of the 
highest standing.” 

The size of the claim has 
not been disclosed, but at the 
time of the sinking the ma- 
chine’s value was put at 
£4 million, including research 
and development The Euro- 
pean Union put £920,000 into 
the project. 

The machine had a high 
profile launch on the Clyde on 
August 2 but while being 
towed to its installation site 
near Dounreay was hit by an 
unseasonal storm. The ballast 
tanks, which were to be 
pumped full of sand to give it 
stability, were damaged and 
Osprey became unsavable. 

Osprey was the world’s first 
commercial-scale wave ener- 
gy project. Supporters say 
that wave power could gener- 
ate as much as 25 per cent of 
Britain’s energy needs but the 
Government has consistently 
refused to give anything but 
minor funding and has now 
withdrawn support alto- 
gether. The EU remains en- 
thusiastic. however. 

The wreck still remains off 
Caithness and now belongs to 
the insuiwis. 


Burton primed for profit 


OUTLOOK/After 

cutprice obsession, 
store suits itself, 
says Roger Cowe 

F OR a man who has Just 
reported a doubling of 
profit in the most diffi- 
cult business climate most 
retailers have ever known. 
Burton chief executive John 
Hoemer was in sombre mood 
yesterday. 

“We are pleased with the 
profit but there Is a long way 
to go. We are getting better 
but not yet getting it right” 
he said. 

That is not such a surpris- 
ing reaction when you look 
beyond the profit increase to 
the amount of profit that was 
actually made in the past 

year. Most of it (£82 million 

out of £102 million retail 
profit) came from Deben- 
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hams, the mid-1980s acquisi- 
tion which should probably 
never have happened, espe- 
cially at the price Burton 
paid, but without which the 
group would probably not 
have survived the recession. 

Debenhams accounted for 
£931 million of the £1.9 billion 
sales. The rest came from the 
clothing chains, led by Doro- 
thy Perkins, Burton and Top 
Shop/Top Man. But the near- 
£1 billion sales from the 1-375 
shops in these chains mus- 
tered only £20 million in 
profit between them last year. 
Burton and Principles pro- 
duced a loss and only Evans, 
the outsize chain which has 
now dropped that tag. made 
the kind of profit retailers 
would think adequate. 

Hence Mr Hoerner’s muted 
response yesterday, and his 
comment that the doubled 
profit “is not the point”. 

The point is whether Bur- 
ton can ever fully recover 
from the madness of the 

Burton Group 

> Main activity: 

Debenhams department stores • 
plus clothing chains Burton, 
Dorothy Pertins, Top 
Shop/Top Man, Evans and 
t1 • Principles. 
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1980s, which left the group 
with too much and, some- 
times, too costly space, with 
competing brands, poor man- 
agement and inadequate fi- 
nancial control. 

Perhaps it can, but it is a 
long, hard road, especially at 
a rime when shoppers are not 
willing to splash out 

One of the most debilitating 
legacies of the 1980s was the 
discount mentality, which 
resulted in virtually perma- 
nent sales in a bid to keep 
turnover up regardless of the 
impact on profits. The group 
has now moved away from 
this trap, with better products 
In better shops so that sales 
periods are increasingly 
restricted and a growing pro- 
portion of the year traded at 
what Mr Hoemer calls 
“prime” price. The propor- 
tion oF prime trading grew to 
68 per cent last year, com- 
pared with 33 per cent in 1994. 

The result has been a fall in 
sales, but rising profit mar- 
gins. and the trick is to make 
sure the extra profit on every 
garment makes up for foe lost 
profit on foe sales forgone. 

The chart shows that this 
trick has been pulled off in 
most cases, but not alL Even 
where it has worked, the 
resulting profit levels are 
mostly still too low. 

Mr Hoemer said yesterday 
that the shops had now 
■'earned foe right to trade 
prime”. He promised that at- 
tention was now moving to 
other areas which would 
boost returns as well as mov- 
ing closer to every retailer's 
dream — the right product on 
the shelves at the right time, 
selling at the right price. 

The upheavals of the past 
few years have seen transfers 
of properties from one fascia 
to another as well as over- 
hauls of most shop brands. 
That process is now more or 
less over. Attention is turning 
to the supply chain and more 
flexibility so that purchases 
are based less on guesswork 
in advance of sales and more 
on actual sales experience. 

Mr Hoerner could not give 
a date when this would be 
completed, because it will not 
be. “It’s like housework, you 
never finish.” he warned. 


News in brief 


Profits in full flow at 
Northumbrian Water 

NORTHUMBRIAN Water's interim results yesterday will be w^. 
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Lonrho develops gold mine 

LONRHO is to develop a gold mine in Uzbekistan, the former 
Soviet republic in Central Asia, which is said to have 60 million 
tons cfore that could produce three grams of gold per ton. The 
oirrent production life cftheAmmtaytau Goldfields Mines is 17 
years, although Lonifco expects more discoveries. 

Lanrho's decision follows the completion of a detailed feasibil- 
ity study, the results of which have been confirmed by the 

International Finance Corporation’s own specdalist team. Pro- 
duction will commence at about 300JX)0 ounces per annum but is 
to peak in foe fifth yearat 450,000 ounces. — Tony A toy 


Hurricanes hit Royal 

CARIBBEAN hurricanes Felix, Luis and Marilyn cost Royal 
Insurance £35 miDion to damage claims to the nine months to the 
end of September, the company announced yesterday. Royal 
unveiled record profits of £335 million, up from £331 mUllcm last 
year AHbmi gh the figures were in line with expectations, foe City 
was disappointed with Royal’s UK performance and the shares 
slipped 14p to close at 375p. 

UT£ underwriting profits more than halved to £50 million from 
£123 million — a symptom of increased competitio n , foil in g rates, 
and increased weather-related claims . Meanwhile, Insurance 
broking group Willis Corroon reported a38per cent Jump in third 
quarter pre-tax profits at £75.3 million . — Pauline Springett 


Rind managers fined 

WARNE Investment the private-diesrt fimd managemert subsid- 
iary of Glasgow tea and financial services group James Finlay, 
has beenfined £80,000 with £25,000 costs by the regulator Imro for 

offences inclucUngfhilure to to ensure fhfr treatment for custom- 
ers and fruhire to keep reoords of allocation of investments to 
customers. 

On three occasions, Wame put its clients into deals In company 
shares m which tt had a material interest The offences took place 
between November 1991 and May 1994. — Dan Atkinson 


US suitor for NatWest arm 

FLEET Financial Group of Boston yesterday emerged as a poten- 
tial buyer of National Westminster Bancorp, foe American retail 
banking arm ofNktional Westminster Bank. According to foe 
Wall Street sources, fleet is reviewing foe books cfNaiwest 

Bancorp for a possible bid for all or some of its assets. The asking 
price is said to be 84 billion (£2.58 billion). 

There has been speculation that Nalwest will use the proceeds 
to break into investment banking In the US. Fleet which will gain 
330 branches in New York and New Jersey, has previously bought 
local rival Shawmut Nationalfar $3.45 billion to become the major 
bank in New England. — Mark Tran in New York 


Conversion windfall warning 

BUILDING Society Association chairman Kan Culley yesterday 
called on the Government to introduce measures to block short- 
term speculators who invest in building societies merely in the 
hope cf gainings windfall If the society converts toa bank or is 
taken over. Mr Culley told a BSA meeting in London that the 
industry did not want to be hijacked by bounty hunters, specula- 
tors and asset strippers. He urged the Government to amend 
legislation to restore the rule that only genuine members can 
benefit from windfall bonuses. — Margaret Hughes 


KFC told to shut restaurant 

KFC. formerly Kentucky Fried Chicken, has been given 24 hours 
to close down its restaurant in Delhi for allegedly using a prohib- 
ited che mical in its food. Delhi’s authorities said the company 
was using sodium aluminum phosphate in its meals. The com- 
pany said the charges were baseless. — Bloomberg 


Sony bounces into black 

SONY Corporation rebounded back into the black in the first half 
of its current financial year, recording consolidated pre-tax prtf- 
itsaf473 billion yen (£305 million) against a loss of 309.6 billion 
yen in last year's first half — Karin Rafferty in Tokyo 
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Six jockeys ride 
into seven-day ban 
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S IX jockeys, Including 
Tbny McCoy, the sea- 
son’s leading rider, 
and Mick Fitzgerald 
were handed seven-day bans 
by the stewards at Taunton 
yesterday after the Orchard 

Portman Selling Handicap 
Hurdle ended in chaos. 

Confbsion reigned when 
the final flight on the last cir- 
cuit was dolled off for medics 
to care for stricken jockey 
Michael Clarke, the rider of 
Assembly Dancer, who fell 
first time round. 

Ground staff and flagmen 
attempted to wave the field to 
the left of the flight, but six of 
the jockeys, including McCoy 
on the ’winner’ Little Hooli- 
gan, ignored the gestures and 
opted to steer to the right of 
the hurdle. 

Meanwhile, Jamie Osborne 
aboard original fifth home 
Safe Secret elected to run to 
the left, along ■ with three 
other runners who were out 
of contention at the time. 

At the inevitable inquiry 
the stewards found the six 
riders — McCoy, Fitzgerald, 
Mark Richards, Guy Lewis. 
Tom Dascombe and amateur 
Emily Jones — who had 
steered to the right of the hur- 
dle had taken the wrong 
course and banned them for 
seven days (Nov 18-25) under 
Jockey Club Rule 152. which 
came into effect on the first 


day of the summer jumping 
season. 

The race was awarded to 
Safe Secret while Faez, Coo- 
chie and Lorcanjo, originally 
the last three home, were pro- 
moted to second, third and 
fourth places. 

Explaining the lengthy sus- 
pensions, stewards’ secretary 
William Nmmeley said: “The 
stewards took a strong view, 
as there are clear instructions 
about staying to the left of a 
hurdle in these circum- 
stances. They decided to give 
them seven days as they very 
nearly mowed down ambulan- 
cemen and ground staff." 

The bans could prove costly 
for McCoy and Fitzgerald as 
they mean the pair will miss 
big meetings at Ascot and 
Ain tree (18th). Cheltenham 
and Huntingdon (21st) and 
the Hennessy two-day meet- 
ing at Newbury (24-25). 

“It’s absolutely ridiculous,” 
fumed McCoy. “The flagmen 
were just waving the flags 
and they didn't know which 
way they were pointing them. 
“Til talk it over with my 
agent Dave Roberts to see if I 
should appeal against the se- 
verity of the ban.” 

But Osborne was all smiles, 
saying: “I. had no doubts. It 
plainly says in the weighing 
room that you have got to go 
to the left when a hurdle is 
dolled off There was another 
incident at the beginning of 
the season and we all went 
left on that occasion.” 


McCoy went on to score on 
Herbert Buchanan at Taun- 
ton and should follow up with 
Campeche Bay (1.55) at 
Cheltenham today. He 
showed plenty of promise 
when runner-up to Monlcas- 
man at the last meeting here 
and the winner is regarded as 
something special by trainer 
Alan Jarvis. 

A potentially good card at 
Cheltenham has sadly been 
ruined by fast ground. Just 
three goto post for the feature 
event, the Steel Plate and Sec- 
tions Young Chasers Final, 
and it is virtually a match be- 
tween Unguided Missile and 
S cotton Banks. 

Unguided Missile, from the 
in-form stable of Gordon 
Richards, is likely to start 
favourite and should justify 
it having beaten the Sun Alli- 
ance Chase winner Brief Gale 
at Ayr on his final appear- 
ance last season. 

In the Sim Alliance he was 
fourth and making some 
headway when falling four 
out running well enough Is 
suggest he would at least have 
been placed, though starting 
at 50-1. 

Ungraded Missile (3.05) 
may have been flattered by 
his defeat of Brief Gale at Ayr 
but he is highly rated by the 
experienced Richards, who 
sent out the highly impres- 
sive staying novice Adding- 
ton Boy to win at Kelso yes- 
terday, and it is hard to see 
him being beaten bar a fall 
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Seat-of-the-pants skating ... Elizabeth OTionghlin makes an unscheduled manoeuvre 
daring her short programme at the national championships in Basingstoke frank baron 


Boxing 

Bruno all clear 
toearn£ 10 m 
against Tyson 


Jack Massarft 


F rank bruno has won 
the right to ignore Len- 
nox Lewis and fight 
Mike Tyson next spring, al- 
though almost certainly not 
in front of an English crowd. 

The likely date is March 16 
and a possible purse of 
£10 million for Bruno as de- 
fending WBC heavyweight 
champion will be a record for 
an English baser. But fall-out 
from the legal war still being 
waged by Lewis means that 
London, the venae Bruno 
wanted, is unlikely to be 
chosen. 

“It’s a pity, because even 
Don King wanted London.” 
said a spokesman for Bruno's 
promoter Frank Warren, who 
was flying back to Britain last 
night from the World Boxing 
Council's annual convention 
at Chiang Mai in Thailand. 

“But King won’t want in- 
junctions flying about. In the 
States injunctions are harder 
to get. so the fight will proba- 
bly go to Las Vegas." 

Yesterday 28 members of 
the WBC’s ruling board voted 
to sanction the Bruno-Tyson 
contest Three British dele- 
gates abstained from the vote. 

The result was a major set- 
back for Lewis, life manager 
Frank Maloney and his finan- 
cial backer Panos Eliades, 
who recently applied unsuc- 
cessfully to the High Court in 
London for an injunction 


against the WBC replacing 
Lewis with Tyson ns Bruno’s 
next opponent 

“We've come to Thailand 
and got stuffed by the conven- 
tion.” was Maloney's blunt 
reaction. “It seems the WBC 
make rules to suit the WBC 
They’re making a person big- 
ger than an Organisation. and 
that person is Mike Tyson." 

Maloney argues tiuu when 
Lewis beat Lionel Butler this 
summer he should haw be- 
come mandatory challenger 
for Bruno's title. Instead the 
WBC promptly elevated Ty- 
son to No. 1 contender A 
judge in New Jersey has or- 
dered the WBC to "show 
cause” on November 28 why 
Tyson should be nominated 
ahead of Lewis for Bruno, hut 
Warren is un worried. “The 
courts in Britain have thrown 
out their action. It’s a situa- 
tion they can never win.” lie 
said. 

Warren was "highly ■ de- 
lighted" by the result of yes- 
terday’s WBC vote. “Justice 
was seen to be dope. Bruno 
will receive the biggest purse 
of any British fighter." 

“I'm entitled to fight who- 
ever I want to fight,” said 
Bruno, who attended the con- 
vention. ‘Tm not worried 
about Tyson. He's no more 
fearful than anyone else out 
there.” 

Perhaps he meant "fear- 
some". But then again, bear- 
ing Tyson’s post-prison form 
in mind, perhaps not. 
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Nod Door. Sharp Sand. 18 


I 8FDPP- FM8VMI9LVER(2M) LLsdqo 

sow- snmiuBmm ti«9) tiro ai 


— MarHofaha 

BPart*r(3) 

5-10-7 F Parrott (3) 

5-W-7 Jh&H 


1.30 aLBR»YNBHIONLAMD MALT TAUOSIA SIMB NOVKE CHAM 2m CM 10 

1 3fRM9i» ASLAM(IST) J^dzOerau 7-1 W! JUMflW 

2 11006-3 PHUNKBBHIYdeUroSSmU 6-11-8 RGmM 

S 332214- 60MTMRA68M (221) Wa SBnuaurw M1-0 . ... TRmd 

4 E64KO- MMCCSAIIltaftl) P Umorlh 0-11-4 — - I HaK BpI!) 

5 DtDOOO- PREMIER BRIT (207)JHaD«a 6-11-0 ATboraDn 

• 6- HANSOM IIA8VEET{3M)UnURevdai 6-11-0 ..... fttrm 

1 0136)0- 501BA (340) c Pfitkw B-1V0 ■ *W*7 

B 3AI4131- THE ORETMOWC (IBS) GRWi0*d» 7-11-0 -A Dubbin 

TOP FORM TWM gn M H ah my 6.4dm 7 

BonMp 5-2 Tba Orry Monh. 1 M Asler. 3-2 RamSsa harvest 5-t Gwattn Racw 7-i BrcrCicUiry. itJ-i 
ManhiM Onaairr 


Channel 4 


3.05 STBL PLATE AMD SHCTKHtS TOUNB CHASSIS FINAL (UNITED HANDICAP) Jro tl 
Cl 4,180 

1 42l5fl- UNOWBBI WMIE (303) (D) 6 naanhi 7-11-12 

3 3P3112- SCOTTDN BANKS (173) N H EBRtrrhy 6-11-B 

3 F44FP-1 «XU>tE THE CELT {IE) Uit OTUorocn 8-10-5 LORtara 

TOP FOm TVS IlnguhM NMMto 6 

4-6 Ungutdod Uttsde. 11-ID ScodOQ Bants. 3 

FORM RUBE- IIHOURm USSOB Soon to inch, lad IHh. SHyod on id. H BrW QaM by HI (Ajr 
SmlLGd). 

SCOTTOH BAMKSt In Knidi um» tahwv. Ml rnn»ia2nl 2 ua. T12U) Id Mugnoi Beach lamBotdSiaSfl. 

on 

KBLHE TIE CELTS Lad 5Ut dear taOMy.MMihy dWanea Iron Go Ago* tSKtoofiold 2mSL GdFiM. 

Channel 4 


3.40 ASW HliBDlE4mdSro E4.77S 

1 t12 HHUUBlE0ME(32)(D)MGnsridt 4-1V7 . 

2 affilW- MYaLV(*16)(O(D)CE0OrtaiS-T1-2 

3 533-0 BACKGAMMON (1Z1 (BP) J OM 4-1 V-0 — 

■ 4 1T2-SZ2 NEMEBI13Q)im(BF}BGo«ng*MV« _ 

S 4221D- SHOOFK (230)S 0o*r4-n-0 


-JOabona 


TOP FORM TIPSi Kypa> B. M KaodHtrw 7 

WattMft! 1-? Uywiv. 7-2 HI Hank one. 12-1 Backgammon. Shoo*. 14-1 Mnr hot 
FDflM outfW - HI HAiDSOMEr UraW Ksh^ partormw. agtonn (toewa wfanat IM Bmo «faaa ctasod 
Maner trom 2 tuA. on iroprosamn. a !hd ri 10 to Thau My IMBfRoacomiui 2m. Qd). 
hysbm Made untda radar Wic mottke last itom ia (haflo 1 nom. M unM haadad and WI 2 om in ran 
wen by Danoli lAintreo 2rofl, Qdfnil - 
BACKOAMNQN: hi totreh Mini waalianad aDw mMan M«n.7ih ot 11. bta aboot M » Spaadvafl Prloea 
I Astol 2rnS. Gd-Fm}. 

new HM: Rumor -uo in hamhcazB tolar Ms season. (aMt atari led M to 2 out kept bl 2nd of & Mfl fB by 
Stay Awgkn iWetterov 2m. Gd-ftn). 

SHOOFX; In Tnunpn Hisifta. headway to ham anay chsoca • sot soon bat Mh ol 26y Dk ahoot 2d to 
Knunr (Ctetonlmm 2m It STO 

Channel 4 


4.1 0 TH1EAITB DUMFBB COHDIflOMAL JOCKEW IPCAP NURHE3 

1 632W1 HURRICANE BLAU(43)(C)C PWtam 7-1W 

2 LI6S23-P FESTIVAL DBUMS (30) Mr* P DotltoM W-11-4 

3 1J432I CHfCEABUDY (ID) (9BV ■*) 6 Edmnte 7-11-3 

4 DSP24-1 QBWS9tJ1H(2S3PHo00t* 4-10-12 

5 H312-3F QSKINQ (XI) 3 Mofior 5-10-S 




J324IL4 CORLY WGC1AL (22) (D) K Buita B-1D-5 

TOP FOfflfnPSi OMosr Jin 8, Hrertama Bkka 7 

BcHa*; 9-4 Glnoer Jbl 11-4 Hnmeaoe Blata. 3-1 Chhtahiddy. 11-2 ErfttoB- 0-1 Cody SpecUL 14-1 
Fovtnal Orearra iMaai 

FORM OBDE-HURMCAME BUKMUad) ow. soon hoaded. calkad andersBosB proaanra torogala hud 
Hat non t» U Iran JaWB (Ctaltonlam ItffS. BSfinl 

FESTIVAL DREAHSI In naMteap chase, wad 0(1 vrtKfl puBad up before BSi in race won by IHss 
Approach iMncanton 2rr5t Gd-Fm) 

CWCXAtnOY: Behind u«U headway 7m. led app tost stayed on wad. non by B hom Knot pronlN 
iE**atr2m3t Ctd-Fml 

QHMSI JBA tad 7th, awo dear, non oatoly by 71 tram OflCXABIDOY upr iSb). shared wtonar (font 2 out 
no impression [Tamm 2ndB. Gd-Fml 

BHJOIM: Matong ground when ton hatorit 3 oui ta rare wcw by Bunaa (Fhkenham an. Gd). 

corly sFBCUU Needed rasa on nsapperonca naan proMoemimdl weakened a0L40ioi 5. Un 331 b 

SteDtettnd Lady .HuretonJ SnOU. Qd-Fnti 


2.05 JOAN HACKAY HAMMCAP BUNDLE am 110yd* C3^S3 

1 PI'llPr- BEUhll !»■ AHEAD (TO«HOO RtohaidiB-12-P 

2 OlSP'IO- MO DffiFEB (33B) (B) J OVe# 8-11-fl 
H2SD3- TRUMP t1BB)(CKD)C PsAar B-1V5 

4 
a 
« 


11-1111 HIT TW CAMUS (14) Ilia URmUr 4-1 1-5 
00232- CHEAT EAIEHV (IBS) (D) W Saway 5-10-12 
63100-3 NORDRIHBRiAN KMC (14) (C) Mn K Walton B-HM2 


7 1 10H.-5 AHDLU8SA BAY (411 (CO) J JsSanon 7-10 

BafleyT-vwi 



B S41F04- D0MME(1B7)K 
TW P0M4 TWtb Drmtoia 10v BRTV* 


m 


B.Tnnp 7 

3-1 HU The Com 3-1 MwaurnhrUH Ktog. 0-1 Domtaw, 6-1 Gram Easeby. 6-1 Trunp, Bator 
Tmes Ahead. 1C-1 Aidksn Bay S naman 


2.40 FniEHAVS NOVKE HANDICAP CHASE MR 4f C%B01 


12213- TORBBCBITHKaSSILUsnaD T-1M 


2 lanw- CAWON emr (337) UrsMRerolay8-«M3 


4UM54- COOL 1««THHI(2afi)PCItoaihroMh 7-10-13 n dup e*. 

Z£02f- JUDICIAL FIELD (314) NTWrtat 6-10-11 SDtljrr* 

63F1B3- STORMY COIUL (1 031 C Parker 5-ttM -Efttarav 

4605-40 REB aimin (34) HBarnss 5-10-4 


241 1 45F- AMBLZS&M HAHVEBT (387) JOTWO B-10-3 . 
CPI.-4P- THOMAS THE TAM (236) R GoldW 1>HM> - 


m 


TOP FOM. TIPSi JmEdM Ffcid 8, Oram Cfty 7 
BaBMp »-* Carvon Oty, »-1 FOTOMden Tima, M JuAdal FlaH 5-1 SHTOiy Corot fr-1 AmUesUe HarvaH, 
12-1 Cool Warner Enmmw 


3.1 5 MOSSBLOSTN comditionaLj 


IWh440- HOOFDRM WONDei (3730 (D)0 Eddy S-12-0 . 
pn5»B- NATIVE CROWN (B«7) Uni s Brodhurae 7-11-0 
HBHEP- MR S l hH B OSC H (IftS) L Lanflo 6-1V6 
IIMBSn* 


HAKHCAP niMOU 2m 4t C3^» 
DPai 


l(S) 
_-F Perron 


2HT0Z- TABQET I 


;(20S)(D)IMSSne|h5-TV« . 
EO-FOW UNO OFTHE HORSE (42)W) WSmroy 4-11 

g-wTOKvnumwtiaTPwT-io-g — 
PBJ24P- NORTH PBH (170) M Bamfi* 1S-18-6 
5D8/-4R6 COUia REVEKftQ («q B UsemafiM 7-‘ 
IKsmp4-KH 


m 


m 


0S5-PM COPPERHUBST (20) W I 


1-1 


.QLea 


■ C3> 


TWWMN»TVSelBwiiaftbMhB,TMvMUiiaT,Hw601TlmHanal 

Batthw 1M Kmg Ot The Horre. ?■? Taroa Lm. 4-1 HUM Cram. 6-1 Hohtei Reenrie. 7-1 Nodtorm 

ntnUer. 5-1 Tony a FeeUng*. 16-1 EmtonDoacft. • rmwarx 


3.45 SAELOWAV WLLS MAIDEN HURXJE (Dhr S3 Me E3^3BO 

04MD- CANAAN VAUEV (206) DRoheraanl-11-3 

0 DESERT BRAVE (14) Urs 5 Sum 5-1 1-3 

P51TP6- CNMND AS OWT (ISB) DUcCaoe 5-11-3 

I'M TM OAFHBi D Tonuner 4-11-3 


.F Perron (3) 


JNrMCeglm 


. &F- UUtSBOBOUGH (333) GRIchafdi 5-11-3 

WH»- HEIHBOY SAID tXS3)Bmbraon 5-1 

8- PALACE OP BOLD (210) LLimgo 5-11-3 

PENNY A DAY Hrt II rtemeley WW 

00- SKCWD THOIKHIT (202) C P»l1ar4-1KS 
002S3- OTAM THt CASH (1771 TDyarMVS 
TRBOUAREKBsl ley *-1f-3 


—RftwriY 

.^PCartmry 


1 
2 
a 

4 
9 
9 

7 
B 
6 
0 
4 
2 

14 EPtMM MEAD0MLBCX (B7) W Youdb B-10-U 
TOP FORM TVS: Math Th* Cm* B, AS Ow 7 
Petitory t-5 Pewrf A Day. 7-2 Sash Ths'Cah. 4-1 Twqtan. 5-1 M Os. t-1 Tras Hgol 8-1 Desen 
Brare Mr- “ 


Tl 

PMtoea 

B Storey 


TRUE SCOT P Cheeabromb 5-11-3 
S ALL ON (87) J tMwiui 4-10-0 


JTJHuratyp) 
Jll 


. JiBynm 

^JtTberotm 


. Blinkered first time: AYR 1230 Brumon; LINGFIELD 12.10 
Donna Fugata; 2.10 Quality; 3^Q Heboob Alshemaal. 
Adaloaldo. , 


Lingfield all-weather Flat programme 



Drone LmraomiMm ft 
n y u ra a to traetata «4tor 

1 2.1 0 LEVIATHAN 

MM 


1 

2 

3 

4 
E 
9 
7 
B 
ft 

10 

11 

12 

1* 

14 

15 
10 


stakes (uit urrei.m 
pt) (CD) T NaugMon 4-B-7 


646(BBFEnjHI9FIMMrt13a>tea)WUaV4JM _ 
04 ESQHTEXCaLlNCE (13tqC HtoedOflS-6-13 

301246 OUR SHADBE (16) (CO) K bury 5-8-13 

032000 APOLLO IBS>(1 40) (CO] A Moore S-6-11 

140083 HASHUH(B)(e)ROtW1l«Bn1l>0-71 

00 ftCNOO (TOR) fiPoacock M-41 - 

U300DTRV-MA11A)(3T)RAkahunl4-8-fl . 

44^-040 SUPERCOOL (223) DChaomn 4-6-5 - 

800000 ZUNO FLVBI (16) Gtawtt 3-6-5 

000000 Klin none CD mBPaanx 4-8-4 

D32«0 RANDOM (44) (OC James 4-8-4 

OOOWBNMLS TOUCH MSI RFtowar 4-6-4 

200134 JBSNV EBLB (B7) P Maids 3-84 - 

0 PRETTY SCARCE (347) B Pi eec 


-T AaW ay (7) B 
JUtoitoall 
■R ll nWaal 


-DBIflftsIt* 
-Cmdy Manta 14 


.ACbki 
-WI 


-IMwst 
— A Ciiham 3 
— A VMm (S) 19 
— C tawtfaar (7) 6 
-A Hc fllam 7 


-J»M-ft 


-NKa 


0050 DONNA FINMTA (33) CBOoD 3-7-12 — 

TOP FORM TIPSi PeiftMB PW 8, Maa 7, Seaa 0 

BmB nyA -i Random 9-2 uaanm 8-1 Jersey BsOsl MStw. 7-1 PenioiP Phone 8-1 Our Shadea 


12.40 EAGU HANDICAP (Hr Q 67E1M2 
1 220051 AM0THM B A IC M WORT H (13) SMMor 3-9-10 

113050 KWIURY COAT (13) (D)B Prases S-0-m 

004550 HMLUBD(B) (COST J 


035800 OOGKVTWD(4<q(n)PHDwlhg4-»4 

1-50000 DAAMinA (K7) (CD) P Kmllno S-0-0 

002000 SPBCTACLE JW (la) J OTfonoghoe 0-8-11 


-C totter 7 
1 2* 
rS 


2 

' 4 
6 
0 

7 
ft 

10 . . . . 

(»)10 

0, OMtara 7. Reeky Tern 0 

M Bajan Frontier. 7-2 Another Batotounh. 6-1 HaManL BanayMetody. 8-1 Dsamera. 7-1 Ughi 
UovaiwnL IQneiware 


I BAEV (44) P DaBoe 8-8-10 
004)000 LIGHT HOVMnM(1t)WCltonlagtam 5-8A 
D-05300 BAJAN nOHIHR(11)FLM 3-8-7 . 

100000 BOMYMIfflDY (42) (D) PE*an 4-8-1 


JOWiM 
JDWrfstt(3)S* 
_PMcCaha(3) 
1* 

_J EganS 
. JwtoM h a m 4 


1.1 OkAQLE HANDICAP (Dto 2) 9f Cl 072 
1 0154D5 KALAN (8) (CO) D Chspmao 6-9-13 


044305 UTTLI SABOTEUR (110) (CD) (HI) PMaUK 6-B-ll 

000401 FMBBLY MAYS (ft) (7M tot) (COO Hiss GOV KaOawsy 5-8-11 

02-0210 PE H FH C T BWAVft (107) (IF) 0 BSmTltl 4-8-4 

000-805 FASdNATHNIlEAUZ (440(0 J Sheehan B-B-2 

004403 I IT PI (ft) (CD) P Harflap 5-r * 


Jl Huph a a ft* 
-ACkdk 10 
-A WhUm (33 4 
-A Praetor (0)9 
'17 


034430 HOW K0M DOLLAR (B7) B Paaroa 8^-0 
133030 MARL HAWN (ft) (09 GL Uoora 6-0-0 — 


ft 8D055Q UIBOiBnTE (BO Rtognsi 8-7-12 
l)8Golbgs3-80 — 


...Thasft 

IMtoHftB 

f0 


10 000-800 IT IE NOW (21)8 <Mb0t 8-80 

TOP FORM TIPS: KMar B, Pmd Pmm 7, Tim >■■« t 

Bettkv7-2 FrleotflY Brora. 4-1 KSIsr. 9-2 Tw-Emm 8-1 Itoarl Dam. 8-1 Psrlsct Bravo. Line Sahctour. 
W-lFasctoaUMWRto. lOnmmra 


1.40 AU90N SNLLRnCTAKBSBVOTf CI^M 


1 

2 

> 

4 

9 

• 

T 

9 

ft 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


300H2 BATH WONT (88) 0 Branch Dorns 8-11 . 

060 CtWT (13) jF6toMtoyasS.il 

008 NWAM(1BE)TJkhsB-I1 


-JUfc W 4 


000005 HUNWAM HONE mWMrtr 8-11 

OW PNOONKHOUME (40) (OGL Moors 8-11 
00300 BOSTON 1VA FAIRY (2S) A Moors 84~ 


SHBiMnaSi 


350140 CRNtSOH AND OOVER (80) (D) R Akoinrst 8-6 
45 DEAKEN DANCER (207) K Ivory 8-8 
00 H J H MUP Mf11)JLItonto8-6 
SSE MISS PICKPOCKET (30) (BF) P KkHawsy 8-6 
000 NOTTONmsJOBB>HftK(l14)R Boss 8-6 ^ 
003000 HPWLANB 8 QN9CHAEM (SB) OL HOOTS B-t 

300066 SHANOORA (4) BPSflhO 8-6 

S32445 VEKA’S FBtST (1 1) Q Lento 8-6 



.GCartarS 


«(S) 9* 

TOP F0aNTR»» VtorWa Fhsl E, CTO wa m And OmarT, Re n l ram W a n t 9 

Bwtttog: 7-1 Van's Fral 4-1 Was Pkkpockot 5-1 Rboanlx Hows. 7-1 Hurlcane Horn. Bam Knigut 9-1 

Crtraoe And Clow. 10-1 Daskoi Dancer. ^ 


2. 1 0 BULWARK NUHSOnr HANDICAP EYO Ha CS^EO 

1 00002 OBLOMOV (11>(Ef) 0 LaetoB-7 

2 4505 tow BENI (SSjUJeheaue 9-5 

3 014400 W HHKRIWM (20) 

4 H1O1OOaALrrY(a)(0Mas)(D)(BqWO'GonunO-2 

5 33215 NOSE HD B0UMP3 (38) (D)MJd*h>m 6-11 

• «06C30 •BIOTA'S STAR (TO) D Murray Santa W 

7 840445 MERANn (43) S Dos- M 

9 400321 JBHIT CtK1IOHAf4}(aMex)l1 CaUaghenH-T 

ft 121400 ARCH AHOB. (30) DKiendl DBMS 6-1 

to 823406 VELVET JOINS (32)0 Chartos-donai 7-0 

11 000 IMHDESHB(74)JAroold7-0 

12 064606 NT0TWEY MATWUUI (45) Mas B Sandan 7-7 



.NVSrtay<3)9 


TOP FOMR TVDi Jtsry Mrara B, tom Ha ReaMds 7, OUaau* 9 

Betttof: 8-2 Now Ns Bounds. 5-1 Cafomov. jerry Cusona. 11-2 QtBJHy. 5-1 LM 8-rtL B-1 Smrome 
Pcmer. 10-1 K^ytr Dean 12ramara 


2p 45 LEVUIHJUI CUlMtNQ STAKES one 2) 7f Cl ^81 

1 7153)0 BOH SECRET (Bft) (C)TNeughtaa 3-9-5 

2 223200 MRKKIBMMB (2D (CO) GL Moors 5^6 _ 

0 4JDH10 ROHOMAGtC (07) IQ L Mortaff* Hsl B-M - 
4 6-880H AFRICAN CHHIESa 8} (CQ(MF)WO'QonnU 84-1 


1(9)4 


S Wtosorth 10 
13 


020000 dranoirjgiitgnqo KsydnJonss 4 - 9-1 
0 DRAGON MfiM (Ml) J WHO 4-9-1 
EU-MWT (XT) B Pbbiss M-13 
D1000D 0OPEROO (1 q (O) Mro P Sly 9 - 6-11 


s 
6 
7 

0 

ft D3DSH AH0THBI0METD NOTE mNUCmoden 4-89 

10 DU008D- JUST A SHU (010) JWieB-HsySJ 4-9-9 

11 238140 DUSK M DAYTONA (10) 4D)CJamse 3-8-4 

12 3MHQ ARTNOJOY (2) S KxilQta 1-4-2 

13 D5W4 ILYAZIA(28<)D Moms 4-6-0 

14 Dweno LAIT WORLD (aDJPfckar too J-8J 

502600 MARY MACBLAiW (100) JL Htortt 8*2 



JFWull* 

JUMgUOIII 


.AWMIQI 
^Verier PIS 
_JTB*0 


305400 PACIFIC on. (46) b Pnatag >8-2 


jBCmtw2 


T0PFCS1wnP6tMr Ha n vn m to d B.Pmli to D aj fh M T, Afttoea CMiam P 

BHOsai M Mr NHermtno. 6-1 Superoa Dusk in Dsyiw. 7-1 Mrtoin Cftknes. Bon Secret. 6-1 Rons 

Magic. 10-1 Asmoy. iSrmmre 


3.20 ARK BOYAL BUN AUCTION MA1MI STAKE! RVD In 31 CX^IB 
24030 ADALOALDD(17)PKa8aw3yft4) 


ro 


0 BttftRfi*OPAA(17)ParMiicseflM _. 
042240 CHALKY DANCIRdfi) H CoStogridge 9-0 
300004 CRYSTAL MPim DArtodtonr 94 


56300 KAiMBM(M)BH«ple,to<wtB4 , 
0-0000 TOAT CHJBTABI (67) D Mam 9-0 


18* 

.Thrall 

— JOdaaT 
_P P Murptiy (S) 1 
(8 


-J Tafts 8 


7 Ot IADOK(l0)nPtvlkpa9-O . . . GCartarS 

■ 0 CHAPIL ANNIE (3) C WVdnsui 6-9 SBavtoaB 

ft <135 MSEPDft ALSHENAALPO) (ftF) J QOMBn 8-9 .... _B19aN4* 

10 COD-HOD HYLTBRSG8!L(16) M Ryaa6-9 Qtodadll 

11 OC JUSTFORnOMCOND (22) B UBman B-9 ..CIMartO 

12 4 lOUHCKt S P M NI Y (IB) D OiappeU5-3 W Woods 8 

IS 385300 HIVASHA (4) R hkmd B-9 - WHawMB2 

14 440 SILVER SUKER (30) DLatorU .... . - flHnghaa14 

HIT miMI Tirffr llalnml. fllihrmml H. IRaar Thinvi T. rryalal run 8 

Ito Wt.jr 4-5 Hehoab ABiteotoal. 11-4 Cryalal GrfL 4-1 SSver Snip. 3-1 Chahy Daran. AmfojU?. 
Hytun Gji. khan TcMrimnv 14nmnars 


3.50 KmiER HANDICAP In 4fCat274 

1 101002 LO«(10)m(RF) GLem 7-0-12 

2 61431 FATHER DAN (4) (SJb es) (C) Mtgs Q Kellemv 0-9-? 

3 003052 LANDLORD (37) J Toller 3-9-1 

4 {X»M3 KHTtHAA (IOC) (C)tD) R OSuBhan 5-6-12 

5 Q34U2 WATBI HAZARD (40) (C)(D) 5 Dow 3-8-11 — . 

6 332105 HARVEY WHrTR(14)jRlWte 3-8-11 _ .. 

7 0-55E0 SHIWNa DANCBI (44) S Dow 3-8-10 

B 146-00C TBKPHUS(1BS) (CD) B UcUatti 8-6-7 

ft D4D6Q PAT’S SPLBKNMM (14) H Cnilingreiae 4-8-S .. ... 

10 663 PERSIAN FLOWER (10) GBrSMVy 3-8-5 

11 418540 STMTS LEGACY (29) (CM DArhU»nWM-5 . . 

12 633063 QUEST ALLIANCE (40) A Uoore 3-8-5 

13 233140 0UT5TA YCD WHXOMB (3S) (D) U ltl)iirt j-S-i . 

14 4113100 WUHEY-Oft-BERGEHAC (20) (P)j Moore 3-9-3 

18 353200 AWESTRUCK (13) (D) B Ptfeco 5-8-2 

1ft Q31SD DON'T DROP BOWS (4*> (CD) (ftF) DU'Mtit-I-B . 
TOP FDIM TIP*: Uld B, FMhtr Dan 7, Ran Ugmy 0 
BatUnoi 4-1 faBwr Dan. 9-2 Lokl $-1 UPaipr Kaxam. 6-1 Persian Fkmer. 7- 
Wmr. 10 -IHWnaa. 


...A Whetoe(S) 10 
..R Cede me 6 
.. W Nae te aa 13* 
. D Hags b 
_fl Dutltold 0 
Aftanfandl 10 
_AD»ly(T] 1 


. JOaftei 14 
.MFeekanA 
.RPitoe4 
. Candy Honto 19 
M Bakrd(S) 12 
JFEgenll 
N Atoms 3* 
.J4CariWa7» 


■1 Out'S AJliin »■. S-i Hitrty 

101 


Huntingdon 


12-4STta 

LISKsnr 

uiPantaiTanics 


Owkn: Deed loflna. * Dsnokac Mhfean, 
Wamee to l eatofc a la idler lenrt n a n s 4a 

12.45i 


aaO Wmwdh a 
2-S5 Ctoweter Lady 
3JSO KBfinny Cram 


test HU 1 
HOyde C2.no 


CtflLDRGK IK HEED KOVKE HURDLE 2 

1 OENERALJACKH J SAPd 5-1M1 

2 II THI (40) J JenaiiK 5-11-0 

3 II niNRHim mm mm in i| in i 

TDF FOflMnPlTIma 

ftentom i-?Tlw 6-c Gewial Jac»».ro-1 Honriska Boo Boa 


PHM* 

. CRse(7) 
.PMctsagHe 


1 .1 5 BUMNRRS CUUB HANDICAP HURDLE toe 21 C2A0ft 

1 2113-15 KARAR(0)(CD)R ttowa S-11-10 

2 65JJRJ- IILURU (Iftl)C Nash 7-11-7 .... 

3 313115 MOOBAnnmK Morgan MI-1 — 

4 212U53 LAKEDOWtON (27) JVVhhe6-H)-6 - . 

5 4.-01-440 TBBtoHANO (18) (ftF) Ure J Coen 5-1D-8 

TOP FORM TVS: Uhon 8, Ksnr 7 

3-1 f.Kiooaaki. 1 1-4 Karar. 7-2 TnppiWD, 4-1 Un, T 2-1 take Domini as. 


..DOTSuShwii 
— JRKsmmp 
_ABSmWi 
. PI 


1.45 YESTERDAY* LUODAOC NOWS CEASE 2m 4f110ytomC3A10 

1 15-1 IF 1 TAK£TWO(IS)(D)JWUto 7-11-7 Al 

2 45075-4 CAPO CAST AHUM (23) Mbs H KiHgM 8-11-0 J FTWey 


(3) 


."tt0Si-J PHISIAN TACTICS (ft) K BaUey 6-11-0 - .. .J 

4 50S3- REAL ULSE (231)0 GhBimod 6-11-0 . _ JA 

B 15436-6 SOU) GENT (20) A Jones 6-11-0 SMcHaB 

TOP FORM TVS) ParMm TaMka ft. Cape Caetaamn 7 

BeUto* 5-J runlan Tactics. IW Capo Cascmum. 3-1 Take Two. Real Glee. U-ISofo 5 lumara 


-A 

.... A 

JR 


2.20 MoDe MERCHANTS HANDICAP HURDLE 2aa 1 1Dyda C3JH3 

1 225564, - NATIVE OftEFTAN (JSS) (D) 5 Dow 6-72-0 . 

2 1JS-C GONE BY (7) (D)J Jenkins 7-11-9 

3 001-C SIAAA (13) (CD) NHandaraon 4-11-3 - 

4 (MUff NOmHERH TRIAL (S3) (O) K Buito 7-11-2 .. 

5 234141 HAWHA (SO) (CO) K Morgan 5-11-2 

6 15P>9>;- DOMAIN (SSI) (DO R Weaver 7-1041 

TOP FORM TOTs Waodha B, BEm 7 

3-? Elttoa. 9-1 Wared ra. 9-2 Gone By. B-i Native CMRan. 7-1 ttorlitom Tiui K-i 


AS 

P 


((mom 


2.55 BSC COUHTSYFILE HARK* OW.YHOVICE HURDLE 2n9f 11 Oyda C2.169 

1 2MF R>- APML» MOOD. LADY (343) D Birank 9- 11-0 J Prior (7) 

2 Mmt-03 CUTWATER IABY (39) R ftovre 6-1 HI D 

3 3BWS1 SUISWE STAR (1ft) JW mb 5-1 V4) .A 

TOP R7HW iwe Ctoanftar Lndr 9 

4-7 ClowtoBr Lady. 9-4 EluivaStai. 8-1 April a Uedel Lady. 3 


3-30 HACSIOIFFORD HAMDICAF CHASE 41 110ydaC4 l S33 

1 33P-P23 YDuhb POKEY (a) O Snermad W-TM J A McCarthy 

1 2K44F DRUMSTICK (20) (0(D)Kfiaasy 9-10-13 .... ..... AN-vutre 

3 llPi 1 ?!- KXFBBIY CROSS (239) J Pearce 7-10-6 - -PKSd. 

4 21 34.TV- VODKA FB2 aSM R Rowe hJ-TM J) QWeBtoam 

5 S -0PS36 ILLTZE-SBS (8S) R Mwnr tt-U-O PMeUwgUfe* 

TOP FORM TIP* KUaay Cram S, DramoM 7 

Bette* 2-1 HiUtPhi Crcoe. 1M Drumsiefc. 3-1 Ymnig PUsv- *-l VOdU Fuz. 14-1 EWre-Es* 5 ramn 


4.00 WLUIMHtU.’GaUWKOUaEM STAKES 2ml lOfds Cl AST 

1 P5W442 (KIRSHAR(11]JJsnMa 6-12-7 8 SroKh Cede* 

* 

2 3055- MY SWAN SONG (202) J Smrtti 10-12-4 PSaeHi 

ft 5C1P5 DAYS OP THUNDER (27) J Wt Be 7-13-0 - .. ... . S Eerie 

4 O'- NJLMM RAY (B2S) B UeMaUl 7-ES-O MGaRemora 

E 440J6-5 HAOOBEUA(140)J Paanea 7-12-0 AGwrvey 

8 12-2U02 SUPER aURP(0)(HF> HOOW 7-12-0 .RHyril 

7 61F-M1 OUST AMUStMENT (73) TCIsmem 4-11-9 PMeErfm 

TOP TORN TIPSKUat AiraaMMOl B. IlftMa T 

B4«k»9iT-2 QoWt AKaBBTOW. «-2 lij Swn S*ma. &-1 Duroian. Kagdueia, 6-1 ijpr 9a«s, a-1 QajiOi 
Tlwndcr, KM Uslndi Bay 7a 


Martin Pipe's “Pipeline” premium-rate telephone service 
has fallen foul of the industry watchdog. The Independent 
Committee for the Supervision of Standards of Telephone 
Information Services upheld a complaint over an 
advertisement for the trainer's line which foiled to give the 
required address and pricing information. 


Results 


KELSO 

1 .1 0 Cbia 1 f Ch)i 1 . ALLMUC KOMIS, Mr 
C Bonner 19-11. 2. Jufcw Ho« MRv (B-T1 
iavL- 3, CaWakB (10-1) 6 ran. 10. 25. |M 
Hammond) Tour C3.10: £1 JO. £130. Dual F - 
£2 KLCSF C3JK 

1v40 Cta ttOyria IftMa); t, WOD (WCC 
OP YORK, A OoBMn (3-< Ml *. Brndb- 
MUawaKa (5-11. 3, TWaa tlDD-00) IS raft 
12.15 (P MontettM Tate CUCtCi 40. £240. 
two. Oual F: C80a Trio- ClOOa CSF. 

ciaefi. 

XfD{3H> TlOtoJil, ADDDWTOHHOV, A 
Down 1 11-10 Iw); a, Rnetoac tom *TB-i|; 


ft, ftaakloB CtoU (85-11 11 ran 15. 5 (O 
Rraluntt) Trte 12.1ft El. 10. Ct.TO. C12BCL 
Dual F-CUflO Trio-El'M.IO.CSF t17.«. 
S^O(2rn 2fHafla>4,QA«K»IICDOVK l B 
Hording i85-00): R. K rararo ma r i23-l): S, 
TWatar BntoflM (7-1) 7-4 luv Brodunr 
Bov 11 rat- 3& Si (GHicturdsiTaia. C2 7ft 
n 20. E4M. Cl ». Dual F.£6o 40 Tiro CSF 
£39.91. Tncaal: C42.CO. 

3-10 (am ftf 110yd* CtO) T, WHAAT 
FETTLE, A Dofcbm (3-1): 3, Enwrald 
Me t ro (11-4); ft. W atoM » BuBda i6-2i. 
5-2lavB«srrMiiFe.9rfln Nk.? tGfldrarde) 
Totr C3.40 £1 0C LI. SO. Cl AO Dual F £620 
Trip; CIS 40, CSF. r 1 1.56 Tricast Cto* 
3*4 (ton IlOyriw Hdla)i 1, CZZA, J 
Supple (5-2 Uvj. 3, H ai toM I 7 -*). », 
Btoomtoft Spring ilJ-ll 13 Mn. IV 1«. iW 


Star fry t low- £420. El 60. Cl 90.C2.50.DuM 
F. C10A0. Trio- r47£0 CSF- (21.64 Tncast 
can. ia 

QUADPODESOAO 
PLAOEPOT: C52Q 
JACKPOT; C946JSL 

TAUNTON 

1.30 (ton If Hritok 1. TRAM WHte. A 
Pr«W 18-ri. 2, KtMxnt (8-1). 3, Mato A 
King (9-4 pUrtBiiU 9-4 pMftv Royal Thiro- 
We. 7 ran. 3S. 3 ID Sswrenh) To» £7.70: 
or* a. 10. DuaiF.cn racaF:M7AS. 

2JW (ton if Hdta)i 1, SAFI SNCMT, J 
Oatrome 11 1-1V.3, Fame [13-1K 3, OoPsUs 
ilO-nS-2lavLUUBHOallRafi reran. B.B(H 
BrottmtcoiTcto- C17 SO. £2 50 (2.00.C7.K1 


Dual F EB 3J0. CSF- C1Z174. TrlcWt 
Ei.9i4.5z. uttta Hoo&gan was first past me 
post tedowad by Tonyto Ulsl and Nonhorn 
Singer but Uioy wara dfmquaiMad far taking 
th* wrong eotawe • 

2 JO ( 2 ra at Chirl, HERBERT BUCHAN- 
AN, A P McCoy | 5 -g):g. 3 — D raaNmr( 1 T-e 
lavt ft. Jawooto Boy ( 11 -?). B ran B. & (P 
NknoNs) Tom: Q 00 : fl. 40 , El 50 . ClSft 
Dual F; ti.Tft CSP. C& 2 S. Trtost C 14 . 4 Q. 
TOO (tom HOyria. Hrito)i 1, TOUR 
LEADER, B Poerefl (Z -5 (W* 2 , Coppor 

CoH<50-ir.3.toBOlGWtiridaeama(14-i). 7 

ran. TO. 3. tR Budder) ToftT £140: £m 
£5 A0. Dual P. £0 JO. CSF: CIS 56 
3 J 3 D cam ChX 1 , MAttSOOO, S Curran 
(8-4 tot-bv); 3, Tnrploto Cmaa (8-Z): 3, 


M a g Hi** toran (Ml. 9-4 JnWfl* Powdnr 
Buy. 4 ran. 4. ia (J Mullins) Tola: 050. Dual 
F: EB.6ft CSF : Cl0.lT. NR- Trfi»J Ruler. 

4J)0 (ton ftf lioyria HiRe)c 1, IfOBDtC 
VALLEY, Mr A Fan-ant (5-2). A Fnto 
Ptoocy (1 1-Sfc ft, DoatdraaafontowOT (4-S 
lari. 7 ran. T.2X. iM Wpa) Tatar £3».E1A0. 
CL00. Dual From CSF mis. 

OUADEOT: E 4 . 70 . 

PLACCPODQi.CM9.90. 

TOWCESTER 

uo ca» to" Mato); i, she you al- 
ways, W McFarland (25-1): x, UtNwTlno- 
proa (9-1 J:ft,Praa*ontojRd (2-7 lav] 5ran. 
1, 5. (G Charieft-Jonos) Tom- £1 WO; a.80. 
ca.30 Dual Ftcaaso. csf dsoj» 


1JCO (tom HOyria Clije 1, SSATWIST, M 
StwrraU (13-2). flnWiad alone. 3 ran. (J 
Pickering) Toas: C4JKL 
totoO (ton Mdtoft1,RnAO*niE RAGS, JF 
Tlday (100-30). ft, tup a mtorl t (9-4t a, 
Sweralwri Air (7-4 lav), 5 nln. 2, 1 (Mrs D 
Halna) Tow. CAM; aSQ. Cl A0. Dual F- 
E8.4a CSf=. £10.5*. 

190{3a if C&): I.OVHRTHN STREAM, 
T J Wirohy £2—7)2 2, TRim An drmtoen* 
(8-1); 3, Vhmr of Bray (1 7-*tav K Cto 
Dancer. 4 ran. 7, SB. (K Bailey) Tote. £2.70. 
Dual FtC6.CC. CSF: C12A2 
JJLO (3m ftf HMtoX 1, ATHERTON 
ORSEN. A S SmBh 14-0 (OV).- x, joubm 
toiys<ft(74l;3,CtaaekMasoM|»-4).4ran 
ML 2D. (J QKweri Tola n m Dual F- CDXCL 
CSF;QJRL 


3-50 (ton Hdfe* 1, MISS CASffTAL, S 
McNalU ,-7-aj. 2. Royad Ag M*g (4-9 lav): ft, 
Ragawa [3-u A ran. 10. 20. (D Thom) Tote 
W 60. Dual F- Cl 40. CSF- E& 37.QUAOPOT: 
C62-30. 

PLACEPOTI 0 . 77830 . 

• Tony Dobbin landed a treble at Kefcut 
yayURUy an Wild fim Of York. Addlngion 
Boy ana wnaaf Fanie Aher Addington Boy 
locA the MackmnonOt Scotland R*g Twee- 
dle Novice Chase by 15 lengths from Rock at 
Run. Gordon FdctiarUs. Die BaWIng'S 
traitifir. said: "The object was 10 see d our 
hMM would Stay Ibrao mites, and Tony 
reckons he dcca 1 think ih» felkn* will be 
good, but he wouMn'i warn oondiuong too 
soft Ho b tjouoo Good an aettan 
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Soccer 


Richard Williams talks with Chelsea’s embattled chairman about the boardroom rival who wants to oust him from Stamford Bridge 

Counter-blaster Bates 


T HE smile holds 
steady, but the eyes 
narrow and the voice 
gets quieter. “I've got 
a hundred million 
votes and he’s got none,” the 
chairman of Chelsea Football 
Club is saying. “So how can it 
be a power struggle? For it to 
be a power struggle, two 
people have to be in with a 
chance, don’t they? That 
doesn't apply in this matter.” 
The impression is of a thin 
veneer of conviviality barely 
disguising a fathomless reser- 
voir of menace. And that, pre- 
sumably, is what be wants 
you to think. That is what 

makes him thu hard man of 
the boardroom. And now here 
he goes again, over the top 
and into the guns: Small War 
at Stamford Bridge. Ken 
Bates Is back in the news. 

Dusk is falling over Stam- 
ford Bridge, where the main 
entrance is closed for the ex- 
cavation of an underground 
car park and the builders' 
cranes rise above the incom- 
plete curve of seats in the 
north-western comer. His 
Bentley is one of the few cars 
still drawn up outside the en- 
trance to the offices in the 
East Stand, the monument to 
vaulting ambition which al- 
most drove the dub into ex- 
tinction 20 years ago. 

Inside his stockade, the 63- 
year-old Bates is at battle 
stations, bringing his 
weapons to bear on the latest 
target to lurch into his sights, 
the successor to legions of 
bankers and property specu- 
lators and disaffected sup- 
porters: Matthew Harding, 
the fan in the directors’ box. 

Two years ago Bates, who 
bought the club in IS82 from 
the Means family fbr a nomi- 
nal £1, identified Harding as 
his successor and invited him 
to Invest some of the millions 
made from his reinsurance 
business in return for the 
chance to buy a majority 
shareholding in Bates's 
dream: the conglomerate that 
will eventually control sot 
just a football dub but a hotel, 
office blocks, apartments and 
a shopping centre. 

Harding, a supporter since 
the dub's last great era in the 
Sixties, put up a SS million in- 
terest-free loan for die comple- 
tion of the North Stand, repay- 
able in 2008, and a further £5 
million, on which interest will 
be paid, for the purchase of 
players, refundable at 30 days' 
notice. In return he was given 
a directorship and an option to 
buy a chunk of the dub's 
shares. In the directors’ box he 
became &mous for continuing 
to wear his dub scarf and cele- 
brating noisily whenever the 
Blues scored. 

Then, last June, he 
abruptly announced that he 
had forked out £16.5 million 
for the freehold of the ground 
on which Bates's plans were 



Bearded in his den . . . Bates repairs to the garden for a much-needed respite from the stresses ofpower struggles and media pressure 


laid, maiming that Chelsea 
now paid his new company — 
called Stardust (Chelsea) Ltd 
— rent of about £1.5 million a 
year. This, perhaps, is where 
the notion of a seamless suc- 
cession started to fray. 

At the time Harding bought 
the ground. Bates remarked 
to reporters that the club had 
“swapped a hard-nosed land- 
lord for a soft-nosed land- 
lord". He sounded approving. 

“I was being nice to him at 
the time." Bates said this 
week. Things have changed. 
In the past few days a rift has 
opened into a full-scale battle* 
for- control of the club, waged 
in the columns of the tabloids, 
which have been using the 
story to conduct a battle of 
their own. 

Harding, speaking via the 
Sun, dramatically resigned 
from the board of the holding 
company that owns the foot- 
ball club, warning that failure 
to give him control would 
jeopardise Glenn Hoddle’s 
tenure as manager. Later he 
cheekily offered Bates 


£500,000 a year to step down. 
Bates, responding through 
the Daily Mirror, informed 
Harding that if he really 
wanted to take over, it would 
cost him £100 million. 

“He could have owned 17 per- 
cent of the business by now if 
he’d converted his shares.” 
Bates said this week. “He 
didn't He has no shares. So he 
doesn’t have a vote." Why 
hadn’t Harding taken up the 
option? “Ask him. I dont know 
what goes on in his mind. 

<s ■ WAS hoping he would, 
because it was ail part 
of foe agreed succes- 
sion. if you like. He’d 
have got his 17 per 
cent and then we’d have done 
a deal on how he’d have got to 
51 per cent and then I’d have 
retired. The plan was that I'd 
like to finish the develop- 
ment after all it was my vi- 
sion, my baby, it was some- 
thing 1 said Fd do, and rd like 
to finish it Then I saw myself 
continuing as chairman fbr a 
few more years to enjoy the 


I 


fruits of my labours. I actu- 
ally satfl to him, "Then you 
take over.’ 

"I know that takeovers are 
painful, and that inevitably 
he’d have had different ideas 
on same of the things rd been 
doing. So I said, TU go away, 
IT go off on a world cruise fbr 
six or nine months. When I 
come bade your regime will be 
In place, HI be an elder states- 
man and come along on Satur- 
days and watch tbe matches.’ 

“The whole thing was there 
on a plate for him. But I didn’t 
get any response. And to have 
a dialogue you need two 
people talking." 

The legendarily abrasive 
Bates was been to point out 
Harding's privileged back- 
ground (son of a Lloyds 
underwriter, public school), 
to question the estimates 
which put the younger man’s 
personal worth at around 
£120 million, to suggest his 
unfitness for office (“If you 
can’t turn up for a beard 
meeting on tune, how can you 
run a football club, or any 


business?") and to expose his 
tactics, suggesting that he has 
courted “the yob element” 
among the supporters. 

“He’s a young man in a 
hurry,” Bates said. “He loved 
foe adulation and it's gone to 
his head. Obviously he's been 
courted by certain reporters, 
particularly in the tabloids, 
and he’s gone out of his way 
to cultivate them, often over a 
pint And then he started crit- 
icising me behind my back. 

“Unfartunately he’s foolish 
enough to ten people what his 
ptsns are. I knew nine months 
ago that he wbb contemplating 
a Francis Lee situation here. 
Which has now come to pass. 
Except that it won't" 

(AY the tab- 
loids published the 
results of phone-in 
polls which sug- 
gested that a major- 
ity of Chelsea fens would like 
Bates to stand down. Pressing 
Harding's claim, some of 
them asked what investment 
the millionaire Bates has 



made in the dub, apart from 
his energy. 

'Tm not discussing those 
things," he said briskly, “be- 
cause I don't talk about 
money all the time. And I 
didn’t take a penny on t of 
Chelsea until June '92. 
There’s no secret about it: I 
take £120,000 a year plus ex- 
penses. You can't get a good 
player for that, let alone a fi- 
nancial genius. Ha ha ha.” 

Is there foe chance of a rap- 
prochement between two rich 
men addicted to power, noto- 
riety and conflict? “ I think it 
will be very difficult” Bates 
said, tur n i n g the volume down 
and the menace up. "I used to 
be able to have a row with him 
and then we’d go and have 
lunch and laugh our heads off. 
But I can't sit down to lunch 
with him now, knowing that 
at breakfast he’s been slagging 
me off- Because it all comes 
back to me, word fbr word. 
And if he ftviriks foe manager 
and the players and foe sup- 
porters are behind him, he’s 
due for a rude awakening. ” 


Amokachi blow for Royle 


O NLY 24 hours after 
being told that Duncan 
Ferguson would have 
to serve his lengthy suspen- 
sion. Everton yesterday 
received another unpleasant 
shock to their system, writes 
Ion Ross. 

As the manager Joe Royle 
digested the news that the 
jailed Ferguson's appeal 
against an 11 -game ban had 
been dismissed by an inde- 
pendent tribunal In Scotland, 
he learned that another 
striker. Daniel Amokachi. 
will also miss the Christmas 
and New Year programme as 
be is required by Nigeria for 


Results 


Soccer 

AUTO HlMDtCHBDB SMBLfe Draw 


CtwmwffeM v RecMtle; Cncwc v Burnley; 
Doncaster v Notts County, Scunthorpe or 
Wigan * Yoilt; Wiwham vCanisiec Lincoln 
v Preston; nothartum v Scunthorpe or 
Wigan or Bury. Hull v Blackpool South, 
am ■» attain SMwsbury v Bristol c. 
Swindon v Hereford; Bristol Rwrs * 
Bournemouth; CMkxtj v Colchester. Cattntt 
« Northampton: Walsall * Brighton; Pane- 
borough ■ Swansea: Brentford « Fulham 
(To be Mayn't weak a anunon a ng Nov 27). 

Golf 

WORLD CUP (Shenzhen, Chtnaj; PV. t 
rounds IN US (0 Love 111 95, F Couples 
SB). iae Sweden (J PafiwUk 67. J Sando. 
bn 60). 138 Scotland [S Torrence 68. A 
Conan 7th; Zimbabwe (T Johnctono 67. M 
McNulty 71k Australia (R AKenby 66 B 
□gte 70) 139 Canada (ft Canon 67. j 
Rutledge 751, Japan (H Sasaki 85, H Gods 
77). 140 Spain (S Luna 66, t Qarrido ML 
Malaysia |M Ramsysh 70, A nadir 70) 
141 France (J Van ae Velde ea. j-l Guepy 
75); Ir stand (D Clarks 68. P Walton 73); 
Wales IM Mouland «. P PrU» 73). England 
IM Roe SO. P Broadhurta 73). 103 New 
Zealand |M Campbell 68. P NoMo 7Sf, 
Italy ICRocca 70, S Qrwpseoitnl 73): Mex- 
ico (E Toledo 70, H Alarcon 72f. Argentina 
(E Romgra 67. C Mansstsrki 75) 143 
Netherlands W Steenkamor 70. n Muntz 
73): PtuitpptcMs if Mima 71. R Psctoterin 
73). 144 Paraguay (0 N Cebrora 70. M 
RuU 74); Switzartand (A Boaflert 71. P 
Ouirki 73k Oermany |A Cefka 71, S 
Struver 731 14S South Africa |R Qaasen 
71. H Buhrmsnn 74). ias Finland (A Kanfc- 
honen Tz. k Vainola 70k Don mar*; (A Sor- 
ensen 73, s Tinning 75). 14S South Korea 
What Sang-ho 71. ChM Kwangwoo 76); 
Cetomhia (A Romero 73, J Amaya 761 
ISO Thailand (T Snroj 73. U Ouangmdu 
00) 131 China {Zhang Lumwot 73. Cheng 
*m 7V. 134 Venezuela tE Mlartuz 78. H 
Lavte «B). m Sri Lanka <M Per ora 77. K 
Cnandiadasa 781- 1 SB Peru (L F Grot 74. 
N Outage M) 

P M MM kgm 07M n*t nam as s 

LeaneytAuel ST Q ZortUc (Am), R Farley 
jAuei: S Owen INZI SB D Boutet iHKi- a 
Np»iwl« IUSI SB M Cain (Atm. J oanar 
I Ajief T ED ion 1 ACS); j Key (Can): □ Soon 
cjiua iSIngk C Mam (Ausi. TO D Kwok 
•Sjngi. T Cardan (Anar Wen-Ton Lu 
T Power lAusl. fi Sampling thus) 
D Dunakey iUGj. G Chalmers (Audi; P Do- 
renjWT (NZi n a Jackson tOS>; C 


the African Nations Cup from 
foe last week in December 
until the end of January. 

With his two front-line for- 
wards certain to miss key fix- 
tures. Royle Is likely to delve 
Into the transfer market 

The FA yesterday hit back 
at claims by Wimbledon's 
owner Sam Hammam that his 
dub are victimised by refer- 
ees. Ken Ridden, the FA's di- 
rector of refereeing, said: “I 
am horrified at the terminol- 
ogy being used by Mr Ham- 
mam to describe refereeing. It 
is outrageous that he speaks 
of victimisation.'' 

Klas Ingesson's unhappy 


Kamps ISA), S Aablnaan (Aua): L SMfften 
(AusK G Strmfotd (Auai: G Mooinaud (NZ) 
HA3SAN TROPHY i Royal Dor Es Satemj. 

Brat-round scores iGB unte* 


stated) e» n Prlco (Zhni; W Wosfx* (SAL 
TO D J Hum on. J M Canksuos (Spj. 71 L 
Westwood. R Chapman; S Rmwui iU3r, J 
Williamson (US), □ Hammond l US]- 73 N 
Briggs C Smith IIJSI. T» M Gatos: R Rat- 
leriy. C Cevaer iFrJ: M Grantors (Swat u 
Braky I US); F Ungfiam |US1 
TAtKBYO MATTERS (Tofcjol Loa din g 
(■rtt-raond uaru (Japanese unless 
stated 1. 38 T Suzuki. 69 M Stoganabu. TO 
S HigasM: S Maruyama: M Kaso, Lin Oua- 
hstang iTal). 71 B Andrade I US). B Urn? 
I Eng)- Mam 73 M Hein on (US). T3 P 
Senior (Aus). 74 G Normal) (Ausl: C Uom- 
mmerie iScot). 

AUSTRALIAN WOMEN'S OMEN IM«- 
tuume)- Rral round (*=amAWir)' *7 L 
Neumann (Swe). SS J Geddes (US) 63 C 
Hall (Eng). TO A Sorenstam iSwel. L Lam- 
bert (Aus). 72 X Own |Den| S SeikdT 
(Aus). 73 ' M Ellta (Aua): O Raid (Sccll: E-J 
Smun i Engl: K webb iaug). m Maciii tire) 
74 B Burton (US). H Heftier ingtan (Ami. I 
Yeoh (Mel). M Seem lAus) R Walton (US). 
C NUsmark (Saoi Alace 78 H Wadsworth 
(Engl. 7T C Matthew (Sun. 

Tennis 

KREMLIN CUP iMoscowi Second 
nOM* C-U SMb iQcf) bt S Matsuota 
(Japan) 6-2. S-f. 6-3. M HmM (Swllil bt 
J KraaUk iSlol 6-4 6-3 A OflwnUt 
(Run) hi M OouHner iGorl 6-4. 6-7. 7-6: B 
Draper fAtril W K KuMM i Slot 6- 1. 7-41 
ADVANTA CHAMPIONSHIP iPhiladf*- 
ptua|: nrat round] L MdM (USI bi 3 
Stafford (US) 6-3. 6-2 Second maim C 
Ma ithieg iSpl di N Tauzioi if ri 4-4. 6-). 
6-4. Z Qanlmn larkaon 1 US 1 bt M 
Pierco lFr) 6-3. 7-6. M MoOrath IDS) bt C 
Pubtn i USI 6-3 6-1; a SobeMwl (Arg, bl B 
SchuKz-MeCnrtny (Noini 6-3. 7-e 

Basketball 

NBAs Tororuo SO. SacromenKi 109. Beaton 
113, Phoenix lOP. Detroit 107. Portland 103 
(ot). Uinni 69. Houston 32. Orlando IM. 
New J«raay 122 Washington 113 

Charloffo 36. San Antonio in. vanccRwer 
62- Dniwo* it? Snamr IM. Utah »6. LA 
Loknrs 0ft LA Clipper* g; A Manta 1Q0 

Ice Hockey 

MHLi Buffalo 7. Gin Jc?o 2. Montreal 2 
AruImWi 3 lotL New Jenwy t. Caigarv 2; 
NY Rangers 5 Tampa Bay J Ottawa i 
PUnbutgn 7. Danas a Lora An cries S ictL 

Squash 

OKTJIN WORLD OPEN (Nicosn) Ouar- 
tardlnW: C BowUnd iAus) nt M Qialoner 
lEng‘ 17-15. 12-15 1S-J. i5-r. 


stay with Sheffield Wednes- 
day ended yesterday when the 
Swedish international agreed 
to join Bari in a £900,000 deal. 
Wednesday had already 
turned down an £800,000 bid 
from the Italian club. 

Crystal Palace are delaying 
the centre-back Richard 
Shaw’s £15 million move to 
Coventry until they sign a 
replacement. They are ex- 
pected to pursue Sheffield 
Wednesday's Andy Pearce. 

Manchester City have cut 
the asking price for Terry 
Phelan to £750,000 in an at- 
tempt to hasten the defender’s 
transfer to Chelsea. 


DVT JEM weum BRAND PMX (Nico- 
sia) Qufc WhHt ■ Martha (Ausl bt S 
Wright (Eng) 7-8. 9-7. 9-3. 7-9. 9-1; C 
Jadown (Eng) Iff S Humor (Eng) 3-9. 
a-io. 9-4. 9-6 9-3: L InteB lAusl bl F 
Gamas (Eng) 9-7. 8-10. 9-3. 9-& * Fits- 
Oarald (Altai bt C Owans [Aua) 9-4. 9-1. 
9-0 


New delay likely on TV deal 


Martin Thorpa 


Fixtures 


Soccer 

1730 unless sfcitad) 

Soccer 


FA cun nrat roomb Bumloy v Walsall 
UEAOirn OP WAlBh Alan Lido v Liana IU. 
LEAGUE OF RELANDi P ra mte r Dh- 
lak» Cork C v UCO (7.45). SheOouma * 
Si Patrtcfcs Am Afftow Tn » Dany C 

(7 45) 

FRIENDLY HATCHi Altrincham « 
Tranmoto. 

Rugby Union 

RKPRESENTATIVE MATCH; Wales 

Emargkia U-21 v N End land Rugby News 
(?£ Newbndge). 

cum MATCHNBi AbenUlery v Crass 
Kays (7.0): Blana * Ebb* Va*e P-°l; Bony- 
mjen « KmweUy (7 0): Bridgend v Grtqus- 
lond W (&A> [7 3?: Caimn v Cambrwaa 
Univ (7.0); Dunvanl » Rumnoy (76); KsnHg 
mu » rtesan ira<: Uendovsry v Builtn 
Wells (7.0). Newport v Mocsteg (7.0); 
Swansea v Lmnamr (7 J). Treorchy w Pom- 
ypool (7.0|. 

Rugby League 

AI.I.IAWC1 Hull KR <1 wokaftold Trin. 

Ice Hockey 

BRITISH LEAGUE: Pramter DhMara 

Shcmsid v Milton Keynes (&.0). 

• Bnum's Daman hui struck back yester- 
day at media reports at rising tension be- 
tween him and hla Williams team as pran- 
sura mounted on him u end a boubtod 
year on a high note tn the Australian 
Gran; Prij m Adetatoe on Sunday. 

‘ It s Woody annoying, it really B." he 
“id. •«"» nsn-stog. There ja always sorne- 
ana hying to poll tea nig out or umJermtoo 
you." Hii; oia r apon e is whan asked to 
com mani an 9t» reported incson. 

Bu: he oddod he would tattler suffer a 
harbo* te» tram (oumalats than an by tfio 
side of me track and not drive at off. 'Tin 
ownared to tans tfw rough mOi the 
smooth. -- ( 

I 


y| LL 72 Football league 
f 1 clubs meet today to 
M I decide whether to ac- 
cept or reject the Football 
Association's £118.5 mil- 
lion offer for their televi- 
sion rights. 

Ostensibly the FA has set 
a deadline of today for the 
decision, but it is possible 
that the clubs will ask for 
another extension. 

If they do so their request 
will farther test the FA’s 
resolve to keep the 
lucrative offer on the 


Sport in brief 


Sailing 

The International Yacht Rac- 
ing Union has recommended 
a twin-trapeze, high-perfor- 
mance dinghy for use at the 
Olympic Games in 2000, 
writes Bob Fisher. 

The proposal is considered, 
highly significant — even 
though the classes to be raced 
at Sydney will not be decided 
until next year — as the new 
boat would replace the single- 
handed Finn dinghy, which 
has been in the Olympics 
since 1952. 

Rugby League 

The Halifax prop Earl Harri- 
son has been banned for two 
matches for the high tackle 
that got him sent off at St 
Helens on Sunday. The RL 
disciplinary committee also 
fined the 31-year-old England 
World Cup forward £100. 

Drags bi Sport 

The Scottish Athletic Federa- 
tion has decided to take no 
action over the newspaper ac- 
cusations of drag-taking 
made by the former Scotland 
sprinter Drew McMaster, 
which have sparked legal 
actions by officials such as 
the coach Frank Dick. 

“The accusations refer to 
events in foe 1970s and, apart 
from the legal problems, the 
general feeling [is] that no 
good purpose would be served 
by further blood-letting,” 
ruled the SAP council. 


table — given that it has 
already extended the 
deadline once after categor- 
ically saying that it would 
not do so. 

This indicates just how 
eager the FA is to sign up 
the Football League to a 
package that would spread 
England, FA Cup, League 
and Coca-Cola matches 
over the Sky, ITV and BBC 
networks. 

However the League has 
two problems. First, it 
wants time to explore fur- 
ther the Premier League's 
rival, largely unspecified, 
offer for the Football 


Ice Hockey 


League’s television rights. 
Second, the Football 
League board requires sat- 
isfactory answers to 27 
points of concern about the 
FA deal. These include a 
guarantee that the FA will 
not countenance a break- 
away by First Division 
clubs. 

Once tbe final television 
deal is struck, however, it 
will represent only half , 
time in this complicated 
saga. Next comes foe pro- 
cess, likely to be long and 
acrimonious, of dividing 
the windfall up among the 
divisions. 


Vic BatoheMer 


Steelers on the rise but 
Millie wants to go home 

Tuyl calls “a quality player” 
who scored 74 goals In 63 
games for the Steelers last 
season. Now all offers are 
being considered as Sheffield 
seek to recoup “expenses in- 
volved in Les coming in. I 
think our management is 
looking for some kind of 
return on that investment," 
said the coach. 

Meanwhile, the Steelers are 
hoping that foe Canadian- 
born defenceman Rob Wilson 
will be in their side tonight A 
player with them last season 
when classed as 'British, he 
moved to Telford when reclas- 
sified as an import by foe 
BIHA during the. summer. 
Having got . that decision 
reversed he has told Telford 
he is leaving. “He is inter- 
ested in coming our way and 
we are interested in having 
him," said TtryL 
“Telford have set a figure 
on what they want and we 
ha vie provided a counter-offer. 
It is a question of foie two fig- 
ures meeting. . It may need, 
some fine tuning and negoti- 
ating yet” 

There was better news on 
the Steelers’ former NHL 
player Ken Priastlay. He was 
thought to have a hernia 
problem needing surgery but 
a specialist diagnosed a 
pulled stomach muscle. 


S HEFFIELD Steelers know 
that victory in tonight's 
home game against Milton 
Keynes King s will move them 
into third place in the Pre- 
mier Division with games in 

hand 

Other factors surrounding 
the Yorkshire club are less 
certain, however. One is the 
future of the Scottish forward 
Les “Lester" Millie, a 22-year- 
old who joined Steelers from 
Fife Flyers three years ago 
but wants to. return home. 

"Lester is not with us phys- 
ically right now,” said the 
Steelers’ coach Clyde Tuyl 
yesterday. “He wasn't partic- 
ularly happy with us fob; 
year. I think he’s a little dis- 
gruntled in terms of a lack of 
ice time and in his own mind 
felt he wanted to make, a 
change. $o basically he 
packed up and he’s in Fife 
now.” 

Millie has made it clear he 
wants to play again with his 
home-town team. When they 
visited Sheffield for last Sat- 
urday’s Benson and Hedges 
Cup semi-final he watched the 
match from a seat among the 
Flyers' fens. 

However, _ other clubs are 
interested In signing what 


Brolin agrees 
Leeds deal but 
Ince in limbo 




T omas brolin is com- 
ing to England but Paxil 
Ince is staying in Italy. 
That seemed to be the out- 
come of confusin g 

day on the European transfer 
market 

The Swedish striker 
phoned Leeds yesterday 
morning to announce that he 
wished to join them, although 
a fee — probably £4 million — 
has yet to be agreed with Bro- 
un 's Italian club Parma. 
"Everything is now all right 
with foe player." said Leeds’s 
managing director Bill Foth- 
erby. “Tomas has told us that 
he does wish to join Leeds 
United. All I rum do now is to 
tie up foe business side of 
things with Parma” Brolin is 
expected tn make his Pre- 
miership debut against Chel- 
sea at Elland Road next week. 

Ince looks likely to remain 
with Inter Milan for the fore- 
seeable future after the club 
felled to secure a replacement 
before yesterday’s transfer 
deadline. Inter’s only signing 


was the Brazilian striker 
Caio, who moved from Sao 

Paulo for £3 million. 

Arsenal dropped out of the 
race for Ince late on Tuesday. 
Yesterday the club's chair- 
man Peter Hill-Wood said 
they did so “because we were 
befog pushed around by vari- 
ous people. We didn't know if 
he was available or not, what 
the deal was, and frankly we 
lost interest We are looking 
for two more players, one in 
midfield and one in defence.'’ 

Newcastle, also linked with 
the England midfielder, con- 
fined their spending to the 
£500,000 purchase of Lincoln's 
Darren Huckerby yesterday. 
The 19-year-old striker scored 
seven goals in 28 league 
appearances. 

• David Glnola and Eric Can- 
tona have both been omitted 
from foe France squad for 
next week's crucial European 
Championship qualifier 
against Israel in Caen. The 
coach Aime Jacquet said yes- 
terday that he wanted to stick 
with foe players that beat 
Romania 3-1 in Bucharest 
last month. 


Hodgson’s rocket 

kick-starts 

the Dario express 


CUP COUNTDOWNS 

Darlington are back 
on track under new 
management, says 

Michael Walker 


D arlington had just 

won their fifth consecu- 
tive game, one short of 
a dub record, and a local 
paper advised its readers: 
“Hold on to your bats — the 
Dark) express is gathering a 
frightening pace towards Div- 
ision Two.” 

The codrtvers behind the 
Darlington engine. David 
Hodgson and Jim Platt, know 
how treacherous these 
stretches of trade can be. 
Platt the former Middles- 
brough and Northern Ireland 
goalkeeper, is director of 
coaching and Hodgson, of 
Middlesbrough, Liverpool 
and a few others, is technical 
director ctf football. 

Last Friday Hodgson was 
named as tbe Third Division 
manager of the month, 
fonng h he Is quick to point 
out that Platt Is entitled to an 
equal share. 

At 43, Platt is eight years 
the older and fulfils the role of 
good cop to Hodgson’s bad. 
"It’s Just come out that way,” 
he says. "It hasn't been 
planned." 

The club record would have 
arrived last Saturday had 
Darlington won at Bury, but 
the Shakers foiled foe Quak- 
ers and the game ended goal- 
less. Still, Dario had extended 
the unbeaten sequence that 
has seen them jump to 
seventh in the division, a rise 
that makes them favourites 
for Saturday’s FA Cup tie 
away to their local rivals 
Hartlepool. 

That would probably not 
have been foe case had -the 
match been played two 
months ago. Darlington had 
won only one of their first 10 

gramas of tha season and, after 

a particularly frustrating 
match against Scarborough, 
Hodgson put the whole squad 
on the transfer market 
"I blew my top. We were fed 
up so what I said was: 
They're all tip for sale. And 
they always will be'.” 
According to Hodgson, “a 
week of stupidity followed". 
He received a stream of 
offers, mostly from dubs in 
the same position' offering 
swap deals. No one left but 
something mnst have 
changed. 

'We've given ft™ mental 
strength", says Hodgson. 
"They’ve started to get Char- 
acter. But they cant just sit 
back and say ‘We’re all right 
now 1 .” 

Platt and Hodgson are un- 
likely to allow that. They had 
enough difficulty tolerating 
the timorous young men tap- 
ping on their door yesterday. 
"In our day,” the cnarhoc 
reckon, "no one would dare 


knock on the manager's 
door." 

In their days at Middles- 
brough back in foe Seventies, 
Hodgson was Platt’s appren- 
tice. He was the Geordie boy 
from Gateshead in Jack 
Charlton's team of Craggs, 
Boam and Maddren that fin- 
ished eighth in the league. 

In 1982 he followed Craig 
Johnston from Boro to Liver- 
pool for £500,000. He was to 
partner Ian Rush with Kenny 
Dalglish behind, a position 
coveted by virtually every 
young forward in the country. 

Hodgson was the exception. 
“It’s a move I don’t regret but 
it’s a move I didn't want to 
make. With hindsight 1 didn’t 
have the right mental attitude 
then, though I was proud to 
be wanted by the biggest in 
Europe, and to go straight 
into the team was great" 

A combination of illness, at- 
titude and Liverpool’s pur- 
chase of Michael Robinson 
meant Hodgson's stay at An- 
field lasted only two seasons. 
He played long, enough to win 
a League Championship 
medal, two League Cup med- 
als and a European Cup win- 
ners' medal — ne was on foe 
bench fbr the final against 
Roma in 1984 — but yearned 
for a return to the North-east 
' He went to Sunderland but 
soon regretted it He moved 
on to Norwich, Cadiz, Shef- 
field Wednesday, Mete and 
finally Japan. 

He and Platt who spent 12 
years m ana ging in Ireland, 
have always stayed in touch, 
and when Hodgson was of- 
fered the Darlington post In 
May, Platt's advice was to 
take it even though the club 
had just finished third from 
bottom of the league and had 
no money to spend. 

An FA Cup run would be a 
welcome novelty for the 
coaches. They recalled Boro’s 
sixth-round defeat at Wolves 
that hastened their depar- 
tures from Ayresome park. 
"At the end David was cry- 
ing," says Platt “There were 
about 10,000 Middlesbrough 
fens there. I put my arm 
around him and said, ‘You've 
got plenty in front of you’." 

If the Dario express keeps 
steaming and a-rolling, then 
they both have. 
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Hodgson . . . bad Hop? 


Sports books 


Women on prize shortlist 


TWO women writers have 
■ been nominated on the 
six-strong shortlist for the 
£5,000 William Hill Sports 
Book of the Year. Arlene 
Schulman’s boxing book The 
Prizefighters and Lauren St 
John's book on golf, Out of 
Bounds, are leading con tend. 
ers for the prize, to be an- 
nounced foti; month. 

The other four 'contenders 
for foe award, which is run in 
conduction with Sportspages, 


are John Feins tain’s A Good 
Walk Spoiled, about golC foe 
Charlton Athletic footballer 
Gary Nelson’s Left Foot For- 
ward, Harry Pearson’s The 
Far Corner, which is also 
about soccer, and Howard 
Wright's book about horse 
racing, BulL 

The books will be judged by 
Lord Howell, Cliff Morgan. 
Frances Edmonds and the 
sports writers Hugh McUvan- 
ney and Jan Wooldridge. 
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Tour match: South Africa A v England XI 

Cream of Kallis is 
too rich for Devon 



Edward Harris in Kimberley 


B ob woolmer wore 
a contented smile as 
he strolled around 
the ground yesterday 
watching Brigand toll In the 
stm against the cream of 
young South African 
batsmen. 

The tougher England's 
build-up to the Test series 
which opens next Thursday, 
the better so fitr as Woolmer, 
the South coach, is 

concerned. Yesterday it was 
prett y tough. 

The pacy pitch that Eng- 
land had hoped for. to prepare 
them for what they expect 
during the five-Test series, 
did not materialise for their 
last warm-up match here. In- 
stead they found a shirt-front 
surface Ideal for batsmen on 
the first day and which 
reduced the pace bowlers to 
impotence, but it was taking 
spin and will become more 
difficult as it wears. 

The home captain John 
Comm ms won the toss and 
his young A team began to 
build a big score that the left- 
arm wrist-spinner Paul Ad- 
ams should enjoy bowling at 
over the weekend. 

South Africa A finished the 
first day, interrupted briefly 
by a sudden thunderstorm, on 
325 for five after Adam 
Bacher, the 22-year-old 
nephew of the former Test 


captain Ali Bacher, and Jac- 
ques Kallis had added 181 as 
they dominated the bowling. 

Bacher, of Transvaal, top- 
scored with 115 but It was the 
20-year-old Kallis who looked 
the outstanding talent Stand- 
ing tall and composed at the 
crease, he Is being tipped to 
break into the Test team 
against England this winter, 
although he has scared only 
two first-class centuries with 
Western Province. 

Yesterday he should have 
added a third, but after strok- 
ing S3 from only 136 deliver- 
ies be was unfortunate to 
drag a sweep at Graeme Hick 
on to his own stumps. But it 
was an innings that will have 
been logged by Woolmer. 

For England’s bowlers, flog- 
ging dead horses would have 
been a more productive exer- 
cise y est e rday. Mike Atherton 
used seven in all. even turn- 
ing to Graham Thorpe and 
Mark Ramprakasb in an at- 
tempt to rhang p hiS team's 
fortunes. 

The much hoped-for explo- 
sive return of Devon Malcolm 
never happened. This was the 
Devon of old that the England 
management had been trying 
to correct 

The new ball was sprayed 
around and the batsmen were 
allowed to settle. Woolmer, 
Spying. on England for the 
first time this winter, said: 
“He does not look fully fit or 
in top form to me. On his day 


V . Hussain gets a pat on the back 


N asser hussain, cap- 
tain of the unbeaten 
England A team in Paid-, 
stan. yesterday received a 
tribute from his tour man- 
ager John Emburey. 

The Essex batsman has 
hit 60. 64 and 89 in three 
straight victories »nH, after 
his side flew north from Ear 
rachl to Lahore, Emburey 
said: “It has been an excel- 
lent start and Nasser has 


been a revelation. He has 
quickly gained the respect 
of his players and has been 
leading from the front. 

“Sometimes he doesn’t 
say a lot to the lads but 
when he does he really gets 
them going." 

• Heavy rain washed out 
{day on the second day of 
the third and final Test be- 
tween India and New Zea- 
land in Cuttack yesterday. 


Devon can be very dangerous, 
we appreciate that, but I don't 
believe he has any mwitai 1 
hold over us because of what 
be did at The Oval last year.” 

The Oval last year was , 
when Malcolm took his fam- 
ous nine for 57 to beat South 
Africa in the last Test It was 
that abiding memory which 1 
helped him get a place on this 
winter's tour, but so tor he 
has looked a long way short of 
the force he was then. 

His first two free-over spells 
were ID-directed and cost 55 
runs. His third spell with the 

second new ball was better, 

but a return of one for 70 from 
16 overs was not as encourag- 
ing as ha would have hoped. 1 
The tour manager Ray Illing- 
worth, prowling the grassy 
banks around the ground, i 
was not over-impressed. 

Malcolm, however, was not 
alone In struggling to produce I 
his best during the heat of an j 
unforgiving day for England. 
Darren Gough was also waste- i 
ful with the new ball and be : 
and Angus Fraser made little I 
headway, and the off-spinner 
Mike Watkinson, though be 
turned the ball sharply at I 
times, remained wicketless in 
25 overs. 

Bacher and Kallis enjoyed 1 
themselves in their three | 
hours together, during which 
toe only scare was a difficult 
stumping ehanra missed by 
Jack Russell off Watkinson 
when Kallis was 78. 

SOUTH AFRICA A 
Hrattanksi 

P JR Stoyn c Thorpe P Gough IT 

A M Bacher c WatM n aon b Gough _ 115 

J H Kalla b Hick H 

-J B Coralline c Russell b Fraser _ 17 
L J Wilkinson c Thorpe b Malcolm i« 

L Wueensr not OUl 1 * 

IS J PaUraman no* out 12 

Extras (M2. w2. n»l1) 25 

Total flora, 9S oven) 225 

Ml «l wMhNh 33. 214, 2&1, 290, 2SM. 

To batzN Bole. S D Jack. R Telemactiua. P 
Adams. 

■aulhgi Malcolm 15-1-70-1; Gough 
2T-3-S0-2; Fraser 1D-3-BG-1: Watkinson 
25-5-68-0; Thorpe 4-1-15-0; Hicfc 
B-a-t4-i: RampraUeh 5-1-11-0. 
■NOLAND: *M A Athonon, A J Blown. M 
R Ramprakssh. Q P Thorpe. Q A Hick, R A 
Smith, ffl C Phased. M waMnaon. 0 
Gough. ARC Fraser, D E Maloohn. 

** i iilnr □ L Orchard and R E Koartzaii- 
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Australia v Pakistan : first Test, first day 


Malik’s damaged hand adds injury to insult 


David Hopps m Brisbane" 

I T WAS always odds-on that 
Salim Malik would figure 
prominently on the open- 
ing day of the Test series, par- 
ticular if one’s money was. 
beading in toe direction of a 
Karachi bookmaker. Sure 
enough, fate decreed yester- 
day that the man accused of 
attempted match-rigging 
remained the centre of 
attention. 

The Gabba had barely had 
time for its first drunken 
chorus of Nick Nack 
Paddywack, Give A Dog A 
Bone — one hardly needs a 
keen sense of rhyme or 
reason to work out how Malik 
figured in that one — before 
toe Pakistan batsman suf- 
fered a hand wound which 


Rugby Union 


could burden him for tbe rest ‘ 
of the tour. - 

He needed six stitches in 
the webbing of his left hand, 
toe consequence of a splendid 
diving catch to dismiss Aus- 
tralia’s captain Mark Taylor, 
and there were any number of 
volunteers to the Australia 
dressing-room to do the job. 
Malik was expected to bat al- 
though probably down at six, 
and with the injury' likely to 
take a week to heal another 
knock would have unfortu- 
nate consequences. 

Malik has been a peripheral 
figure in a Pakistan squad 
that initially is displaying a 
sense of togetherness under 
Wasim Akram’s captaincy. In 
relation to the brilliance of 
toe catch, as Taylor pulled the 
off spinner Saqlain Mushtaq 
to mid wicket, congratulations 


were polite hut restrained. 

“I hate Australia, it's hell,” 
Malik had said before play 
began. "I stay in my room and 
watch the news.” His mood is 
hardly likely to have been en- 
hanced by thte turned events. 

In among the ‘‘Hello Dar- 
win, from Mabel” banners, 
Malik, toe central figure in at 
legations by three Australian 
players concerning bribery 
attempts during toe Karachi 
Test a year ago, attracted a 
deal of hostility. The fact that 
a minority of banners were 
disturbingly racist — 
“There’s No Limit TO How 
Low A Paid Will Go” — em- 
phasised how imperative it is 
that this series is conducted 
in a fair-minded and non-jin- 
go istic manner. TO date toe 
responsible attitude of both 
captains and of the Austra- 


lian ' press lias been 
exemplary. 

Wasim has declared that 
his “mission is to restore Pa- 
kistan's reputation”, and a 
determined bowling effort an 
a brisk pitch deserved better 
than five dropped catches, 
which allowed Australia to 
close the first day comfortahle 
at 262 for four. 

Michael Slater was the 
chief beneficiary, dropped i 
three times in 42 scratched 
over three hours. An hour 
elapsed before his first unin- 
hibited shot, a hook at Mo- j 
harmnad Akram, was dropped 
by Malik behind square. Sa- 
leem Elahi then fumbled a 
simple opportunity in the I 
gully, and Mohammad Akram 
suffered a second time when 
Ramiz erred at second slip. 

Slater finally drove Wasim 


;to mid-off, and Wasim also 
nipped out Boon with the 
second new ball but not be- 
fore toe Tasmanian's brief as- 
sault upon Waqar Younis had 
caused the bowler to retire 
with a back strain. Had Wa- 
sim not fumbled Steve 
Waugh’s return catch in his 

follow-through, honours 

would have been even. 

In temperatures In the high 
80s, Pakistan were promis- 
ingly served by two players 
blooded in their disastrous 
recent series against Sri 
Lanka: Mo hammad Akram, a 
pace bowler who produced 
considerable bounce from a 
high action, and tbe off-spin- 
ner Saqlain. 

Saqlain has been dubbed 
“the new Gleeson” to Austra- 
lia for supposedly having toe 
ability to turn the ball away 


from the right-hander with no 
discernible change of action. 
More evident yesterday was 
his solidity under pressure, 
which was rewarded when 
Mark Waugh, who had struck 
him for two straightish sixes, 
was caught at silly point. 


AUSTRALIA 
First Wirings 

K A Taylor c Salmi Malik 

b Saqlain MUHdsq 05 

M J Stater c Mohammad Akram 

b Wasim Akram 42 

O C Boon c InzamanvuV-Haq 

b Wasim Abram #4 

m E Waugh c Salim Elahi 

b saqlain Musbt&q 52 

S R Waugh not out 24 

G S Btawem ooi ou» O 

Extras fill, fcfi, nbflj 14 


Total flor 4. SO oml 2*2 

PaB of a fcte f 107. 11 B. 213, 250. 

To bate tl A Heaty. S K Waroo. P R ReittM. 
C J McDermott Q McGrath 
P pw Wn ae Waalm Abram TB-S-awt Waqar 
Vounte 16-8-55-0; Mohammad Akram 
19-2-54-0; Saqlain Miaiuaq 31-10-W-K 
Aamtr Sohall 7-3-17-0. 


Rugby League I Golf 


£4m England sell 
all bar their shirt 


Robert Armstrong 

E NGLAND are deter- 
mined to bold out for 
tbe highest bidder be- 
fore they allow a sponsor's 
logo to appear on the interna- 
tional match shirt. Yesterday 
the Rugby Football Union an- 
nounced a £3.8 million four- 
year deal with Cellnet on be- 
half of tbe wpgUmd squad 
which rules the match shirt 
out of bounds as a vehicle for 

ailwrntring 

There is no objection in 
principle to using it to up the 
ante with potential sponsors 
but Cellnet was apparently 
not prepared to meet Eng- 
land's demands for £6 million 
in return for including the 
match shirt in the package. 
Instead the Cellnet logo will 
appear on training shirts and 
leisure clothing worn by tbe 
England squad, as it has done 
for the past three years. 

The agreement, which is in- 
tended to fond tbe England 
players’ switch to profession- 
alism, will earn established 
internationals who play in all 
six matches this season more 
than £30,000 a year. Up to 50 
players, including members 
of the England A squad, will 
be covered by the contract 
with those at toe lower end of 
a sliding scale getting around 
£ 12 , 000 . 

The deal allows Cellnet to : 
sell mobile telephones at toe 
Twickenham shop, an innova- 
tion the other home unions 
are likely to copy to separate 
agreements with the com- 
pany, which will be adver- 
tised at Twickenham as. “elite 
sponsors of England rugby’'. 
During the World Cup Cell- 


net was one of several Eng- 
land sponsors, including the 
clothing firm Cotton Traders, 
whose logo appeared on toe 
World Cup shirt along with 
the English rose as part or a 
short-term agreement 

Cellnet has an option for a 
fifth year in the contract but 
it is likely England win nego- 
tiate a separate deal with an- 
other sponsor on the match 
shirt within the next 18 
months. 

David Robinson, the RBTJ 
treasurer, pointed out that 
children who had bought or i 
been given an England shirt 
in recent seasons would still 
be able to wear the up-to-date j 
vereiton owing to toe absence 1 
of the Cellnet logo. The RFU 
Is sensitive to criticism that 
tbe En gland shirt has been 
changed three times in the 
past five years. 

A series of youth coaching 
clinics will be launched by 
the RFU together with Cellnet 
during the holiday period 
nest Easter, backed by a 
poster campaign. The Eng- 
land squad have agreed to 
play a prominent part — and 
I the players will carry with 
them the latest digital mobile 
phones connected to the Cell- 
net network. 

• Ireland’s World Cop for- 
ward Gary Halpin has opted 
out of all international rugby 
'Tor at least this season" be- 
cause of family commitments. 
“I need to spend more time at 
home,"' said the London Irish 
prop. 

• The. All Blacks are flying 
the lock Mark Cooksley to 
franco in time for tomor- 
row’s . Test in Toulouse, as 
replacement for the injured 
flanker Josh KronftM, 


Harris collects 
international 
player award 

Paul Fitzpatrick 

[ESTYN HARRIS, the 19- 
I year-old Warrington and 
Wales back, enhanced his 
growing reputation when he 
was named the John Smith’s 
International Flayer of the 
Year yesterday. 

The award, open to play- 
ers who have represented 
I England and Wales in 1995, 
carries a prize of £1,000. 
Harris had to resist some 
impressive competition, 
not least from Lee Jackson, 
the England hooker who 
won the award last year. 

Harris, who had an out- 
standing World Cup for 
Wales playing at full-back, j 
has become a target for 1 
Welsh rugby union, but de- 
spite his name his back- 
ground — he was bom in 
Oldham — is exclusively 
rugby league. 

He has intimated that he 
would like to try union, 
possibly on a short contract 
during rugby league's off 
season. But he was in no 
doubt yesterday about his 
main ambition: to be part 
of the Great Britain side to 
tour Australasia next year. 
“I see my fixture in rugby 
league,” he said. 

The Rugby League Writ- 
ers’ Association merit 
award went to Alex Mur- 
phy, one of the all-time 
great players and coaches- 

Leeds, despite an excel- 
lent win over Wigan last 
Friday, have made changes 
for the Regal Trophy game 
against Salford on Sunday. 
Mick Forshaw and Nick Foz- 
zard are in the pack from 
tbe start Alan Tait comes in 
at full-back, with Paul Cook 
moving to the wing. 


Hisayuki Who? almost 
upstages hot-streak US 


David Davies in Shenzhen 


P LAYING to seemingly 
programmed excel- 
lence, toe United States 
team took toe lead after the 
first round of toe 41st World 
Cup, sponsored by He mek e n , 
at the Mission Hills club here 
in southern China yesterday. 
Jointly Fred Couples and 
Davis Love HI returned a 
total of 138, 11 under par, to be 
three ahead of Sweden and 
five clear of Australia, Scot- 
land and Zimbabwe. It was- 
the 13th consecutive round 
the two have played since 
they teamed up for the World 
Cup in Spain in 1992, and both 
as a team and as individuals 
they have never been over 
par. They are. In feet 99 
under par in that time. 

Yesterday Couples was four 
and Love seven under, and 
toe latter lies second in toe 
individual event to a remark- 
able effort from Japan's Hi- 
sayuki Sasaki, who returned 
a 10-under-par 62, a World 
Cup record. He was nine 
under after II holes, had 11 
birdies altogether and only 23 
putts in totaL But his country 
are only five under collec- 
tively as his partner Hiroshi 
Goda had a 77. Sasaki was far 
too polite, of course, to say 
that he had spent the day 
waiting for Goda. 

It was not a good day for the 
host country, either. It was 
perhaps asking too much of 
fHwyng Jim and Zhang Lian- 
wei to perform well hi front of 
crowds expecting so much of 
(hem, especially as they were 
also partnering the Ameri- 
cans. Zhang had a 75. Cheng a 
76 and, at seven over, they 


have a long march ahead of ; 
them if they are to achieve 
their stated ambition iff fin- 1 
lsblng in tbe top 20. They are 
currently 32nd out of 36. 

Love and Couples looked 
likely to establish a long lead 
when, after 10 holes, they 
were 10 under. But, in Love’s 
words, they “hit the wall at 
the 11th" where they bad a 15- 
mlnute wait and Love failed 
to get the easy birdie. Two 
holes later both missed the 
short 13th with seven-iron 
shots and Love, bunkered, 
came out to 15 feet, missed, 
and then missed the four- 
footer back. Couples took 
four, which meant they 
dropped three shots to keep 
the field vaguely in touch. 

It could hardly be expected 
(hat there would be a sophis- 
ticated golf- watching crowd 
present at what is the first big 
professional event In China, 
and there wasn't. Mobile 
phones and pagers prolifer- 
ated; bunkers and greens, 
strange objects both, were in- 
spected by the straight- 
forward method of walking 
info and on to them, and these 
particular Chinese brought 
new meaning to the phrase 
“the chattering classes”. 

Andrew Coltart felt the cul- 
ture shock when, trying to ob- 
tain a bit of hush, he raised his 
arm. fingers outstretched, and 
the group he was facing all 
promptly sat down. His Scot- 
land partner Sam Torrance, 
whose 68 was more iff the same 
in this, his career-best season, 
was standing over a tricky 4ft 
' par putt on the last when a 
| phone and a pager went off in 
! rapid succession. But, as he 
I has been doing this year, Tor- 
rance holed the putt. 



Extra time Edited by Jeremy Alexander 

Carling exposed 
on Boks’ sledge 


Whooping G<rogh --.Adam Bacher s urv ives an appeal from the En g land bowler cuve mason 


Darren Clarke, Ireland’s 
mainstay yesterday with a 68, 
was not so lucky at the 16th. 
First his drive was inter- 
rupted by a phone ringing, 
and on his next attempt one of 
the huge black butterflies that 
flutter around this course 
suddenly decided to inspect 
that round white object down | 
there- It was the last thing It 
ever did; Clarke, having fin- 
ished his Chinese take-away, , 
was by now irretrievably on i 
toe downswing and he took 
butterfly and ball in one. 

His second shot was then ; 
dispatched into sand and. as 1 
he was about to hit that shot, 
the woman caddie of his Ven- ; 
ezuelan partner clanked into i 
full view over the brow of the 
bunker. Clarke took a deep , 
breath and thinned the shot j 
into a lake. 

He took a drop and pre- . 
pared for the nest shot, I 
whereupon, a television buggy I 
came careering over a hill, 
refused to stop and made 
Clarke, a mere player after 
all. wait. Eventually he , 
pitched, poorly, to 15 feet but 
to all-round relief, holed for a 
bogey six 

Tll buy you a big drink for 
that,” said Philip Walton, on 
his way to a 73- 
• The Masters champion Ben 
Crenshaw capped a •‘magical 
year” by winning the PGA 
Grand Slam tournament in 
Hawaii after he holed a 50- 
yard chip for an eagle at the 
last. It gave tbe American a 
one-stroke victory worth 
£265,000 In tbe 36-hole event 
for the year's four major win- 
ners. “One of the luckiest 
shots I ever hit,” Crenshaw 
admitted. “The flagstick got 
in the way.” 


S OUTH AFRICA is get- 
ting Its sledging in 
first before the rugby 
International at Twicken- 
ham tomorrow week. The 
national television net- 
work M-Net is running a 
commercial, boasting its 
live coverage of the match 
and ending with Will Car- 
ling, trousers around his 
ankles, leaping out of a 
window at Buckingham 
Palace with Springboks in 
hot pursuit 

The 30-second ad shows a 
local comedian dressed up 
as the England captain in 
bis No. 13 jersey, breaking 
into the palace — the wrong 
one, of course — and into 
Princess Diana's bedroom. 
When be switches on the 
light he finds himself face- 
to-face not with a svelte 
princess but with the 
Springbok scrum singing 
“Hier kom die Bokke” as 
they charge. 

Carling, escaping, lands 
in a rose bush. The camera 
zooms in on a naked thigh, 
punctured by thorns and 
sporting a tattoo of a heart 
containing Diana's name. 
The ad fades out with the 
pay-off line: “The English 
Test at Twickenham: it 
won’t be a bed of roses.” 
This is not the first time 
M-Net’s aggressive ap- 
proach to the game off the 
field has offended since 
South Africa’s return to In- 
ternational sport Last year 


Sixth 

column 


I ZZY, mascot for toe Atlanta 
Olympics, has undergone a 
makeover. “We took a charac- 
ter that had a rough start and 
evolved him into something 
we are very proud of" says 
Holly Rawlinson, program di- 
rector for character licensing. 
A promotional surge is 
planned up to Christinas to 
make him “a national star”. 
By July be is supposed to 
have raised $1 billion in mer- 
chandising. Being blue and 
bug-eyed he has an uphill 
task. Being American he 
might make it. The Olympic 
motto next year is “Trivia, 
Yarikee-er, wealthier". 

J OENSUUN KATAJA were 
one of the first Finnish 
basketball dubs to hire black 
American players, back in toe 
’70s. For the time being they 
have stopped. Their last, Dar- 
ryl Parker, 22 and, according 
to the club chairman Eero Ok- 
sava, “a great guy”, flew back 
to San Diego on Tuesday. 
Others did not agree with Ok- 
sava’s view. Three Finnish 
skinheads are in police custo- 
dy pending charges of violent 

behaviour after Parker was 

attacked last month with , 
baseball bats. 

Parker, who has also been 
pelted with eggs and called 
racist names, said: “The only 
time I left my apartment was 
to go to practice, to go to 
games and to eat 1 couldn’t 
continue to live that way." 1 
Oksava said: “It may seem 
like giving in to Darryl’s at- 
tackers but it appears we | 
have little choice right now.” 

F ootball's hype might i 
be designed specifically to I 
lift feet off the ground. Darren 
Peacock, the Newcastle de- 
fender, has not forgotten the 
ground where he began. Two 
years ago he went back for 
the farewell game at Somer- 
ton Road, where he played for 
Newport County. This year 
Newport AFC. their reincar- 
nation, were pleased to 
receive Peacock's sponsor- 
ship of their reserve goal- 
keeper Tom Johansen’s play- 
ing kit 

O N MONDAY Help tbe 
Aged made its annual 
“contribution to sport” award. 
It is hard to claim a miscar- 
riage of justice. Desmond Pas- 
tore, of Manchester, set up 
Evergreens of Rugby for over- 
bids and is still playing at 80. In 
1954 he introduced the game to 
his old school St Bede's. 

But tomorrow Shirley Leak. 
71 today and also from Man- 
chester, competes In the 
world triathlon champion- 
ships in Mexico, Britain's 
first representative in the 70- 
74 age band. She came late to 
the challenge — 1500m swim- 
ming, 40km cycling, 10km 
running — at the encourage- 
ment of an ironman son. 

"I started my athletic 
career last year," she says, 
“when I competed in a local 
event and won a silver cup. I 
had fenced at university, 
played tennis a bit and been 
an active golfer since I was 45 
but played no game competi- 
tively.” In June she qualified 
for Mexico at the national 
championships. A physiother- 
apist has helped her train 
“without harm to a vulnera- 


it ruffled Celtic feathers be- 
fore the Springboks' tour of 
Wales and Scotland with a 
newspaper advertisement 
showing two freshly pulled 
and bloodied teeth on the 
grass. The caption read: 
“Thouth Africa verthuth 
Scothland and Waieth." 

In the face of protests it 
offered an apology in kind: 
a smiling rngby player, 
missing two teeth and say- 
ing: “Thorry. Thorry about 
Majuba [a Boer War battle 
in which British troops 
were massacred]. Thorry 
about that 44-0. Thorry 
about the teeth. Thorry 
about thith Tbaturday.” 

Cricket gets the same jin- 
goistic treatment. Signpost- 
ing next week's first Test, 
the state-controlled South 
African Broadcasting Cor- 
poration has been floating 
an ad featuring vultures 
landing on a wicket A mes- 
< sage then reassures view- 
ers that “no animals were 
hurt in tbe making of this 
commercial . . . just a few 
Poms”. South Africa, it ap- 
pears. may have been out of 
touch too long. 

M-Net said it had 50 com- 
plaints, one from a country 
lady asking what the Boks 
were doing in the princess's 
bedroom. Nick Faldo would 
have told Carling that Brit- 
ain's press are “a band of 
angels". Carling, who secs 
things differently, probably 
thought so anyway. 


ble hip. 1 should like to en- 
courage other older people to 
try something new because 
I’ve enjoyed myself mightily". 

Since retiring as a social 
worker in child care, she has 
done other new things, includ- 
ing going to Alaska with Earth- 
watch to work on a station. 
The project was to protect the 
future of the wild musk-ox. 
Long life to them. too. 

K ANGAROOS around Can- 
berra were reported last 
month to be at risk of vasec- 
tomy in an attempt to control 
numbers. Among other things 
they were "getting in the way 
of golfers". Royal Canberra 
confirm a local rule: "If the 
ball comes to rest in a print or 
cast made by a kangaroo in a 
bunker the player may obtain 
I relief in accordance with Rule 
25.1. b.il" 

But they play down the 
problem. Though 100 or so 
kangaroos frequent the cham- 
pionship course they mostly 
rest among the trees by day — 
out of bounds presumably. 
Tom Duguid, deputy secre- 
tary of the Australian Golf 
Union, bears this out “They 
treat balls with the same dis- 
dain as they treat players." 

T HE tabloid war is joined 
with Europe. Biid res- 
ponded on Wednesday to the 
Daily Mirror’s line on Schu- 
macher — "German race ace 
first over the line ... to win the 
title of No. 1 swine" — by ask- 
ing readers to fax their views 
on Daman Hill and the Engliste 
Among them were: “The ar- 
rogance of the English knows 
no bounds. They’d do better 
to stick to their monarchy, 
which looks more like a mup- 
pet show." "Schumacher is 
toe world champion, athleti- 
cally and personally. Jeal- 
ousy is bigger than all Eng- 
land.” And "My personal list 
cf horrible people: 1. English 
journalists: 2. Damon Hill: 3, 
Prince Charles. Curious — 
they are all English." 

One, though, said: “Schu- 
macher is the rightful For- 
mula One world champion 
but also world champion of 
vanity, over-sensitivity and 
coldness.” Safe driving in Ad- 
elaide on Sunday. 

E IGHT nights before the 
start of rugby league's 
World Cup the Wigan and 
England centre Barrie -Jon 
Mather could not sleep. His 
wisdom teeth were playing 
up. But he found the pre- 
scribed painkillers are on the 
game’s banned list. For 
safety's sake, he says, he de- 
cided to "grin and bear it", 
deferring treatment until 
after the final. So much for 
those who. suffering a cold, 
get done for ephedrme — am- 
ateurs if not cheats. 



Mather . . . simple wisdom 


i 
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HONOUR AND DISHONOUR FOR ARSENAL OLD BOYS 


FA sees red 
at Graham’s 
account 


Martin Thorpe reports on further grief for 
the former manager with the publication 
of the full disciplinary commission report 


G EORGE Graham's 
chances of ever 
managing another 
English club were 
dealt a severe 
blow yesterday with the 
release of further damning 
evidence regarding his 
receipt of £425,500 from the 
agent Ruse Hauge. 

The evidence comes from 
the Football Association, 
which in an unprecedented 
move has made public its Hill 
reasons for banning Graham 
for a year in July. The revela- 
tions further undermine his al- 
ready battered credibility and 
would make it difficult for any 
club to appoint him as man- 
ager with a dear conscience. 

The FA is angered by the 
serialisation in the Sun of ex- 
tracts from Graham's book 
The Glory and the Grief, 
which it feels Is a whitewash 
of events surrounding his 
receipt of the £425.500. In res- 
ponse it has made available 
the eight-page report of its 
disciplinary commission 
which investigated the mat- 
ter, in order to “set the record 
straight". 

The report’s full contents, 
previously unknown to 
Arsenal or Graham, variously 
describe the former Highbury 
manager's behaviour during 
the transfers of John Jensen 
and Pal Lydersen to Arsenal, 
and his subsequent explana- 
tions. as “bizarre", "difficult 
to understand" and “wholly 
unconvincing". 

The report is especially 


critical of Graham’s explana- 
tion that he accepted two sep- 
arate payments from Hauge 
— £140.500 In £50 notes in 1991 
and £285,000 by banker's draft 
in 1992 — thinking they were 
unsolicited gifts which had 
nothing to do with the trans- 
fers of Lydersen and Jensen. 

The report concludes: 
"Even if this is right, as a 
respected manager of a Pre- 
mier League team and a 
senior figure In the League 
Managers' Association, we 
find that he must have known 
just how serious a matter it 
was for him to be receiving 
this amount of money from 
an agent When it happened 
again after the Jensen deal, 
this must have struck him 
even more forcefully." 

The Leeds manager Howard 
Wilkinson, whom Graham 
called before the commission 
as a character witness, actu- 
ally stated, says the report, 
"that it is not in his view ac- 
ceptable for a manager to ac- 
cept money from an agent 
with whom he may have to 
deal in the transfer market”. 

What has further angered 
the FA is that Graham is now 
profiting from his notoriety 
as a person who broke FA 
rules, with the Sun under- 
stood to have paid £250,000 for 
the serialisation. 

In defence of its release of 
the "statement of reasons" far 
finding Graham guilty of 
receiving the money, the FA 
stated: “The Football Associa- 
tion has acted today, as a 


direct result of the serialisa- 
tion of a book by Mr Graham 
in a national newspaper last 
week. It was his choice to re- 
open public debate on his 
case. Equally the Football 
Association has a right and 
now a responsibility, to set 
the record straight” 

In respect of the transfer of 
Lydersen from the Norwegian 
club IE Start in 1991, the 
report reveals that Graham 
said he went to Oslo on 
September 10 to meet Start 
representatives having al- 
ready agreed with Hauge, the 
agent in the deal, a £500,000 
transfer fee. 

But the report says, at that 
meeting "Mr Graham, despite 
having agreed a price of 
£500,000 with Hauge ... for 
which he had sought prior 
Arsenal board authority, ne- 
gotiated at figures well under 
half this amount The even- 
tual figure agreed at the meet- 
ing was £215.000. Mr Graham 
did not tell IK Start about the 
£500,000”. 

The report adds that the 
way Graham and Hauge went 
about ensuring Hauge was 
happy with his cut "seems 
bizarre". And goes on: "Mr 
Graham's behaviour in the 
Lydersen deal was difficult to 
understand, and the lack of 
disclosure either to IK Start 
or to Arsenal of the true posi- 
tion does him no credit" 

Referring to Graham’s 
claim that the money from 
Hauge was an unsolicited gift, 
the report adds: “Mr Gra- 
ham’s evidence that he made 
only brief enquiries as to the 
reason for the payment and as 
to his satisfaction with the ex- 
planations given to him by 
Mr Hauge Is, we find, wholly 
unconvincing.” 



Last gig for file Smiths - . . Alan and his daughters wave to the crowd at his testimonial 
against Sampdoria at Highbury last night. Smith, one of George Graham’s first signings 
as Arsenal manager, retired this year with a serious knee injury photograph: tommy hwduey 
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MOBILE PHONE 

Peoples Phone - Britain's leading 
independent phone company — have 
done it again! 

Between 29th October 1995 and 
11th November 1995 we’re giving away 
a KREE CASIO 2.2". POCKET 
COLOUR TV (RRP £309.99) or FREE 
CONNECTION with every mobile 
phono we selL But hurry - stocks 
are limited and this offer must end 
on Saturday 11th November. 

Visit us at any of our 160 
Showrooms throughout the country 
and our helpful, friendly staff will 
help you choose whichever of our 
unique range of money-saving tariffs 
will mean you receive the lowest 
monthly bills. 
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For your nearest Showroom 

S 0345 10 11 12 
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According to 
the FA. .. 


“Even if this [Graham’s 
claim that the £425.000 was 
an unsolicited gift] Is right, 
as a respected manager of a 
Premier League team and a 
senior figure in the League 
Managers' Association, we 
find that he must have 
known just how serious a 
matter it was for him to be 
receiving this amount of 
money from an agenL 
“When it happened for 
the second time after the 
Jensen deal, this must have 
struck him even more 
forcefully.’’ 


According to 
Graham ... 


“Rune phoned me and said he 
yoas coming through London 
to do business. He wanted to 
discuss players and said he 
had a Christmas present ...It 
wasn't asked for, it wasn’t or- 
ganised. He put it in my hand 
and said There you go’. The 
meeting was all very normal 
but the money came as a 
shock. I thought 'Jesus, what a 
Christmas present --fantastic’ 
... When I came out of the 
hotel I didn’t know if there 
was £50.000, £100.000. if U was 
in tens or twenties ...It never 
entered my head to count it.” 


Stress and the 
60 ways to say 
my brain hurts 



Angela Patmore 


P ROFESSIONAL sports- 
men are supposed 
to be inarticulate, but 
through the patois 
they use to refer to stress they 
may say more than they know. 
Unwittingly, by their "Stress- 
Speak 1 ', they may be describ- 
ing what is actually happen- 
ing in their brains. 

Scientists are currently try- 
ing to fathom the connection 
between the brain and con- 
sciousness. The brain is a con- 
scious organ, and surely can- 
notfall to be aw are of minute 
chang es in its own activity. 
Perhaps it transmits this 
awareness to us through the 
medium of the language that 
we use under stress. 

High-Level sport is make-or- 
break. It seeks to pit equals 
against one another to see . 
who can perform under stress 
and who can’t Sportsmen 
have more than 300 expres- 
sions for talking about stress. 
Researching books on the sub- 
ject, I noted 50 different 
idioms relating to "pressure” 
and mental "heat”. 60 words 
and phrases for “tension", 
more than 80 descriptions of 
“concentration" in "clutch” 
situations, and more than 100 
for unpleasant feelings of 
bursting or splitting or “fall- 
ing apart”. 

We all use these expres- 
sions, but sportsmen use them 
in spades. Why? 

During the so-called “fight 
or flight” response, the heart 
speeds up and blood pressure 
increases. Blood is diverted 
from non-essentials such as 
the digestive system and ex- 
tremities (hence "butterflies” 
and "cold fleet") to the large 
muscles we may need for 
fighting pr r unning , and tn the 
brain. 

W HEN danger 

threatens, we ur- 
gently need our 
billions of brain 
cells to focus and “concen- 
trate" our thoughts, to fuse 
together bombarding data and 
make connections. Neurons 
need an improved blood sup- 
ply for this work. But to avoid 
a dangerous rise to pressure 
on the artery walls, the brain's 
blood vessels must first dilate, 
ready to receive the surge. 

This vaso-dilation may ex- 
plain the common feeling of 
"coming apart at the seams" 
prior to “getting our act 


together". It might also ex- 
plain the feeling of nerves or 
nerve fibres being unbearably 
“stretched”. 

When the Republic afire- 
land played Latvia, John Al- 
dridge said his crucial penalty 
was “the most nerve-racking I 
have ever foced". Nerve-rack- 
ing means "having one’s 
nerves stretched, as on a tor- 
ture rack". 

Another favourite sporting 
cliche is “on tenterhooks" 
which means "stretched out 
like cloth on a frame”. “In sus- 
pense", “under tension", 
“tight” and “under strain” 
mean the same tiling. Indeed, 
the word “stress” itself, a cor- 
ruption rf “distress”, is from 
the Latin for “pulling 
asunder". Nerves stretched 
taut are part of sport 

Yet in the martial arts, fixe 
crucial point of performance 
is "waiting at the moment of 
highest tension’' prior to 
breaking tiles with one’s head 
or loosing off the arrow with 
the Japanese longbow. Per- 
haps there is a point at which 
the brain cells suddenly "go 
critical” as they build up ten- 
sion ready to make connec- 
tions through their millions of 
circuits. If there is, sport's 
metaphors may help us find it 

W HEN I ghosted 
“highly strung” 
Alex Higgins's 
autobiography, he 
told me why he won his first 
world title. “My concentration 
was better titan [John] Spen- 
cer’s, and I felt I could absorb 
the pressure better than he 
could," he said. 

Unlike Jimmy .White, who 
“blew” the deciding frame in 
the 1994 final when he missed 
a black off the spot confessing 
“I had a rush of blood"— an- 
other pressure/heat metaphor 
like ‘‘inflammatory", "seeing 
red", "don’t bursts blood ves- 
sel”, "his Wood was up”, “it 
went to his head", “he got hot 
under the collar", “ruddy (or 
bloody) hell!” and so on. 

In sport, you have to per- 
form despite this — perhaps 
literal — rush of blood to the 
head. As Ray Illingworth says 
ofMarkRamprakash’s com- 
ing “tests" in South Africa : "If 
you can’t do it when the pres- 
sure is on, you are not going to 
make it” 

Oh to be like Stephen 
Hendry, who said after one of 
his many world titles: ‘T felt 
awesome, was totally 
focused". 

If you are “concentrated" 
and “focused” and “get it 
together" under pressure, you 
triumph. Most competitors 
“go to pieces", or "crack up”, 
or "snap under the strain". 

Fragmentation metaphors 
are $o common in sport and 
other stress situations that we 
scarcely give them a thought 
Perhaps we should. 



A vast cultural 
industry had 
buitt up around 
the cold war — 
spy novels, 
nuclear movies, 
red-scare 
Journalism, 
anti-war satire 
— and the 
collapse of the 
Soviet Union 
was widely 
assumed to 
have silenced 
its production 
line. Five years 
on, though, 
output remains 
surprisingly 
high and may 
even be 
increasing. 
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Guardian Crossword No 20,495 

Set by Pasquale 



Across 


4 City stench on either side of 
thoroughfare fS) 

• Slangy name from one 
showing contempt around 
Northern Ireland ( 8 ) 
ft Soften like a book 
repeatedly taken from 
library shelf? ( 6 ] 

10 Submerged within a river 
there Is deposited port ( 8 ) 

11 Chairmen 3 ee off chief 
rivals (4-7) 

1ft Expertise not at all 

detectable by listeners (4-3) 

17 Abroad greet US action that 
shows Intent? (7) 

?0 Digging without fear and 
penetrating grey matter (4- 
7) 

2 ft Soldiers Involved with 
attempt to imprison 
enthusiast 18 ) 


23 Mineral offered by 
physician with onset of 
ague ( 6 ) 

24 Brownie could produce 
such biscuits fresh tram the 
oven? ( 8 ) 

2ft Girl's a fool taken in by 
deception (G) 

Down 


1 Fine powder seen in spring 
( 6 ) 

2 Agent shows spirit 
capturing aged female ( 10 ) 

3 Lady Is doubly upset with 
medical treatment ( 8 ) 

4 Jeers at bleak buildings ( 8 ) 
ft One may have part picking 

some of eleven ( 8 ) 

7 What’s stupid person said? 
Frown (4) 

O Egyptian god embracing 
explosive Greek goddess 
(*) 
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12 Man of mystery making 
journalist cross — full of 

blether (5,5) 

13 Truck, vehicle one has 
head under ( 8 ) 

14 European city in which one 
might And large bed ( 8 ) 

16 Fellow is housed in poor 
accommodation — 
classical scholar? ( 8 ) 

1ft Sailor going after woman, 
divine being ( 8 ) 

20 Pope may be holy but 
loveless (4) 

2 1 King present for an 
audience (4) 


Solution tomorrow 
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